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PREFACE  TO  THE  SERIES. 


The  necessity  of  more  generally  diffused  information  concerning  the 
variety  and  importance  of  our  forest  trees  is  justification  enough  for 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  especially  at  this  day,  Avhen  the  demands  of 
Forestry  in  this  country  are  constantly  more  and  more  keenly  felt.  The 
work  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  my  father,  whose  intense  in- 
terest in  Forestry,  and  a  kindred  taste,  at  once  gave  me  inspiration  to  the 
work.  It  was  entered  upon  with  the  expectation  of  his  valuable  com- 
panionship and  counsel  during  its  progress,  but,  alas  !  that  I  was  destined 
to  have  only  at  the  outset,  and,  while  I  was  then  left  ever  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  kind  father,  companion  and  teacher,  the  reader  must  fail  to  find 
ia  these  pages  that  value  and  finish  which  his  mind  would  have  given 
them. 

Among  the  liappiest  pictures  of  my  memory  are  those  in  which  I  see 
my  father's  delight,  as  I  would  show  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  my  suc- 
cessful progress  in  devising  a  way  of  making  the  sections  for  this  work, 
and  if  only  for  the  happiness  which  its  appearance  would  have  caused 
him,  could  he  have  lived  until  this  day,  I  have  felt  duty-bound  to  go  on 
with  it,  even  though  left  to  do  it  alone. 

The  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  one,  of  somewhat  similar  plan,  proposed 
by  my  father  some  years  since,  but  which  he  did  not  carry  into  effect. 
Its  design  is  primarily  and  principally  to  show,  in  as  compact  and 
perfect  a  manner  as  possible,  authentic  specimens  of  our  American  woods, 
both  native  and  introduced.  For  that  end  three  sections,  respectively 
transverse,  radial  and  tangential  to  the  grain  (see  Glossary),  are  made  of 
each  timber,  sufficiently  thin  to  allow  in  a  measure  the  transmission  of 
light,  and  securely  mounted  in  well  made  frames. 

The  three  planes  above  mentioned  show  the  grain  from  all  sides,  so  to 
speak,  no  plane  being  possible  but  that  would  be  either  one  of  them  or 
a  combination  of  them.  The  difficulty,  hov/ever,  of  cutting  a  great 
number  of  sections  exactly  on  those  planes  is  obvious,  so  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  terms,  "transverse,"  "radial  "  and  "  tangential,"  are,  in 
many  cases,  only  approximately  exact  in  their  application. 

My  endeavor  is  to  show,  either  in  a  part  or  all  of  the  sections  standing 
to  represent  a  species,  both  the  heart  and  sap-wood,  but  with  some  woods 


Ti  Preface  to  the  Series. 

as  tlio  Sumach,  for  instance,  where  usually  only  the  outermost  ring,  or  a 
part  of  it,  could  be  said  to  represent  the  sap-wood,  the  display  of  that  is 
quite  impossible.  In  certain  other  Avoods,  as  the  Spruce,  etc.,  the  tran- 
sition from  sap  to  heart-wood  is  almost  indistinguishable  by  any  difference 
in  color,  and,  although  botli  may  be  shown  in  the  sections,  one  can 
scarcely  distinguish  between  them. 

The  sequence  of  the  numbers  given  to  the  various  species  is  of  import- 
ance only  to  show  the  botanical  arrangement  within  a  given  Part,  each 
Part  beir.g  independent  of  the  others. 

The  text  of  this  work  has  been  added  rather  as  a  secondary  matter, 
to  supply  to  those  not  having  it  in  other  form,  such  information  as  is  of 
importance,  in  connection  with  the  wood  sj^ecimens,  to  give  a  fairly  good 
acquaintance  with  the  trees  represented.  It  contains  little,  if  any  thing, 
new  to  the  botanist,  but  to  others  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  of  some  value. 

In  its  prejiaration  some  use  has  been  made  of  my  father's  Elements  of 
Forestry,  and  tlianks  are  due  the  publishers  of  that  work  —  Messrs. 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  —  for  the  use  of  cuts  in  repro- 
ducing a  number  of  its  illustrations.  Other  valuable  books  of  reference 
have  been  the  works  of  Drs.  Gray,  Wood  and  Bessey,  LeMaout  and 
Decaisne's  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent's 
Report  on  the  Forest  Trees  of  North  America  (constituting  Vol.  IX, 
Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1880),  Micheaux  and  Nuttall's  North 
American  Sylva,  George  B.  Emerson's  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachu- 
setts, D.  J.  Browne's  Trees  of  America,  etc. 

The  authenticity  of  tlie  timbers  represented  in  this  work  has  been  a 
subject  of  personal  attention  and  special  care  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
The  trees  selected  for  specimens  have  been  identified  in  the  field,  before 
felling,  while  the  leaves,  flowers  or  fruit  (one  or  more)  have  been  obtain- 
able, and  he  can,  hence,  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  every  specimen 
represented. 

Succeeding  Parts,  uniform  in  style  with  Part  I,  and  representing  in 
each  case  twenty-five  additional  species,  are  planned  to  appear  later,  with 
the  ultimate  end  in  view  of  representing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  of  the 
American  woods,  or  at  least  the  most  important,  in  such  a  series  of  vol- 
umes as  this  one. 

Upon  the  reception  which  this  meets  in  public  favor,  and  upon  the 
co-operation  of  those  interested  in  the  cause,  must  naturally  depend  the 
carrying  out  of  that  plan.  It  is  hoped  that  greater  experience  and  skill 
will  enable  us  to  obviate  in  future  parts  the  faults  which  occur,  from 
lack  of  those  qualities,  in  this. 

Notice  of  errors  in  this  work  will  be  thankfully  received  in  hopee  at 
profiting  therefrom  in  the  future. 

LowviLLE,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1888. 


PREFACE  TO  PART  Y 


The  specimens  represented  iu  Part  V,  American  Woods,  were  col- 
lected in  Florida,  and  prepared  previously  to  those  of  Part  IV,  but  it  was 
deemed  best  to  hold  them  until  Part  IV  had  been  issued,  as  the  species 
represented  in  that,  as  in  the  earlier  parts,  are  distinctively  woods  of 
New  York  and  tlie  adjacent  States.  Like  Part  IV,  it  has  suffered  the 
interruption  occasioned  by  the  author's  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, as  detailed  in  the  preface  to  Part  lY,  and  the  specimen  portious 
of  the  first  copies  of  Part  V  have,  likewise,  been  sent  out  in  advance  of 
the  text. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  be  able  to  send  out  the  belated  text,  trusting 
that  I  shall  not  again  in  the  progress  of  Americax  Woods  have  occa- 
sion to  issue  the  two  portions  of  any  part  separately. 

As  for  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  this  part,  I  have  only  to  say,  as 
heretofore  explained,  that  the  importance  of  conformity  with  the  manuals 
of  botany  in  common  use,  and  with  the  early  parts  of  American  Woods, 
does  not  allow  me  to  make  all  of  the  changes  recently  advocated  by  sys- 
tematists,  -but  such  names  as  have  a  greater  or  less  claim  upon  common 
usage,  have  been  mentioned  as  foot  notes. 

In  the  preparation  of  Part  V,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance 
rendered  by  Dr.  Chas.  Mohr  and  Mrs.  £.  Gr.  Britton  in  determining  the 
synonyms  in  foreign  languages.  For  aid  in  the  field  I  am  under  obliga- 
tion to  Mr.  A.  H.  Curtis,  whose  familiarity  with  the  flora  of  Florida  is 
well  known,  and  who  generously  rendered  important  service. 

One  event  and  obligation  connected  with  the  field  work,  which  I 
remember  with  greatest  pleasure  and  which  I  wish  especially  to  men- 
tion, was  the  cordial  reception  and  assistance  rendered  by  the  venerable 
author  of  "Flora  of  the  Southern  States,"  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman.  At  his 
distant  homo  in  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  fiir  remote  from  others  of  kindred 
tastes,  I  found  him,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  wonderfully  well  preserved 
and  surrounded  with  his  books  and  specimens,  as  enthusiastic  and  ener- 
getic as  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  visit  with  him, 
and  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  service  he  then  and  has  since 
cheerfully  rendered. 

We  hope  our  patrons  will  be  pleased  with  Part  V  and  thank  them 
cordially  for  their  continued  favors. 

LowviLLE,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31,  1894. 


A  m..  BASED  MAINLY  DPON  THE  FLOWERS, 

Designed  as   an   Aid  in   the   Identification   of    the   Species  represented  in 
Parts   I,  n,  m,  TV  and  V. 


a.  Angiospermse  —  seeds  in  a  closed  ovary. 
b,  Polypetalous  —  petals  present  and  distinct. 
c.  Stamens  numerous,  more  than  10,  and 

cl.  Calyx  inferior —  wholly  free  from  the  pistil  or  pistils. 

e.  Pistils  numerous  and  cohering  in  a  cone-like  mass.     \Magtioliacice). 
f.  Anthers  opening  inward;  leaves  folded  lengthwise  in  the  bud  {Mag- 
nolia),  pointed  at  both  ends  and 
g.  Thick 

Glaucous  beneath 51.  M.  GLAXJCA. 

Rusty  tomentose  beneath 101.  M.  grandiflora. 

g^.  Thin,  green  beneath. 1.  M.  acuminata. 

/■'.  Anthers  opening  outward  and  leaves  folded  crosswise  in  the  bud. 

2.   LiRIODENDRON    TULIPIFERA. 

c'.  Pistils  more  than  one,  separate  (or  nearly  so)  stamens  inserted  on  re- 
ceptacle and  filaments  shorter  than  anthers  {Anonacece). 

76.    ASIMINA   TRILOBA. 

€?.  Pistil  solitary  and 
/.  One  celled,  style  single,  flowers  perfect,  stone  of  drupe  bony  (Prunus) 
and 
g.  Compressed,  with  ridged  margin;  calyx-lobes  glandular  serrate. 

81.    P.    NIGRA. 
</*.  Marginless;  flowers  in 

Jl.  Racemes  terminal 29.  P.  SEROTINA. 

h^.  Corembose  umbels 55.  P.  Pennsylvanicum. 

h^.  Umbels;  leaves 

Acuminate,  hairy  beneath 56.  P.  AviuJl. 

Acute,  nearly  smooth  beneath 82.  P.  Cerasus. 

y*.  Compound  as  shown  by  the  styles  and  cells  of  ovary;  leaves. 
g.  Punctate  with  pelucid  dots  {Aurantiacem);  stamens  about 

20;  fruit  globose,  flattened  at  ends.      .   103.  Citrus  Attrantium. 

35;  fruit  globose-oblong,  pointed 104.  Citrus  Limonuii. 

gr*.  Not  punctate. 
h.  Simple  and  calyx. 

Valvate  in  the  bud,  deciduous  {TiUnce(v)  stamens  polydelphous 
{Tilia)  and  with  5  petal-like  scales  opposite  the  petals. 

3.  Tilia  Americana. 


Key,  Based  Upon  Flowers. 

Imbricated  in  tlie  bud,  persistent;  stamens  at  tbe  base  of  petals 
{Tcmstroimiacece);  calyx  simple;  stamens  5-adelplious  {Gor- 
fto?im);  leaves  coriaceous,  evergreen. ..  .103.  Q.  Lasianthds. 

h^.  Compound  (Meliacem) 105.  Melia  Azedarach. 

eP,  Calyx  superior  —  adnate  —  to  the  ovary  or  at  least  its  lower  half;    ovules. 
e.  More  than  one  in  each  cell;  ovary 
f.  2-5-celled;  fruit  a. 

</.  Pome  with  2-5  papery  carpels  {Pyrus);  leaves 
Jl,  Simple  and  styles 
i.  United  below;  leaves 

Serrate  (not  lobed),  downy 30.  P.  Maltjs. 

Incisely  serrate  and  sublobate,  smooth 83.  P.  coronaria. 

i^  Distinct 57.  P.  communis. 

h^.  Pinnately  compound .    84.  P.  sambucifoli A. 

gr*.  Pome  drupe-like  with  1-5  bony  seeds  (Cratiegus);  leaves 

h.  Villous,  cuuiform,  obovate 58.  C.  pdn'CTAta. 

W^.  Glabrous,  abrupt  at  base 86.  C.  coccinea, 

attenuate  at  base 85.  C.  Crus-gali^i. 

f.  Ovary  10-celled 59.   Amelanciiier  Canadensis. 

e'^.  Only  one  in  each  cell;  stamens  4;  styles  and  stigmas  1  {CornacecE);  cymes 

Subtended  by  a  4  leaved  involucre 88.  Cornus  Florida. 

Naked,  leaves  alternate 87.  Cornus  alternifolia. 

c'.  Stamens  few,  opposite  the  petals  and  of  the  same  number;  pistil  one,  with 
2-4-celled  ovary;  calyx  lobes  obsolete;  petals  valvate  {Vitaceie). 

78.    VlTIS  ^STIVALIS. 

C*.  Stamens  few,  not  more  than  10,  alternate  with  the  petals  when  of  the  same 
number. 
d.  Calyx  inferior  —  free  from  the  ovary. 
C.  Ovaries  2-5,  separate;  styles 

Terminal  and  conniving 106.  Xanthoxtlum  Clava-Herculis. 

Lateral  and  distinct 4.  Ailanthus  glandulosus. 

e'.  Ovary  single,  but  compound  £.s  shown  by  the  cells,  styles  or  stigmas. 
f.  One-celled  and  one-seeded;  styles  or  stigmas  three;  shrubs  or  trees 
with  regular  flowers  {A nacardiacecB) ;  leaves  compound    with  11-31 
oblong-lanceolate  acuminate  leaflets;  common  petiole  densely  villous 

and  not  winged;  flowers  in  terminal  thyrses 5  Rhus  typiiina. 

f^.  Two  to  several-celled  and  flowers 

</.  Irregular  {Aesculus) 6.  Ae.  Hippocastanum. 

(/*.  Regular,  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals;  trees  with  leaves. 

h.  3-foliate 77.  Ptelea  trifoliata. 

/*'',  Simple,  persistent  or  subpersistent. 

Stamens  5 107.  Cykilla  racemiflora. 

Stamens  4;  fruit  berry-like Ilex  ovm\\  52. 

Stamens  10;  leaves  simple,  evergreen. 

108.  Cliftonia  i-igustrina. 
C*.  Ovary  single  and  simple,  with  one  parital  placenta  (Zc<7M?m»osrt-);  corolla 

/.  Papilionaceous  ;  stamens  distinct 80.  Rorinia  Pseudacacia. 

/"*.  Subregular  and  imbricated  in  aestivation. 
g.  Flowers  dioecious;  stamens  10;  tree  unarmed. 

27.  Gymnocladus  Canadensis. 


Key,  Based  Upon  Floweks.  3 

gr'.  Flowers   polygamous;  stamens  5;  tree  armed  with    thorns   usually 
triple  {Oleditscliia)  pods. 

Linear,  many-seeded 28.  Gleditschia  triac.vnthos. 

Obliquely  ovate,  1-seeded 109.  Gleditschia  jioxospekma. 

d*»  Calyx   superior  —  adnate   to   the   ovary;  flowers   in    umbels;   stamens   5; 
styles  5;  fruit  drupe-like  with  5  cells  each  with  a  single  ovule  {Aralia); 

arborescent  and  armed  with  prickles 8.  Akalia  spixosa. 

6-.  Gamopetalous  —  petals  present  and  united;  stamens 
c.  Fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  inserted  on  it. 

112.    OSMANTHUS   AMERICANUS. 

C*.  As  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  them  or  fewer;  ovary 
superior;  corolla  irregular;  ovary  2-celled  {Bignoniaceoe)  pod  terete;  leaves 

simple  (Catalpa) 89.  C.  bignoniodes. 

C^.  2-4-times  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  inserted  on  its  base  and  fila- 
ments distinct  {Ebenacece) 61.  Diospyros  Virgixiaxa. 

6^.  Apetalous  —  without  petals. 

C.  Flowers  not  in  catkins;  pistil  one,  simple  or  compound,  and  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  containing  1-2  seeds  each. 
d.  Ovary  inferior  —  adnate  its  whole  length  to  the  calyx-tube  —  1-celled  and 
1-seeded;  style  1,  stigmatic  down  the  side  (J\j/«.sa);  fertile  peduncles 

2-5-flowered 9.  Nyssa  multiflora. 

Single  flowered  and  peduncle  short  and  downy  .110.   Xyssa  Ogeche. 

Two  or  more  flowers 9.  N.  multiflora. 

d^.  Ovary  superior —  free  from  the  calyx. 

e.  Stipules  sheathing  the  stem  ;  trees  with  naked  moncecious  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  heads 13.  Plataxus  occidextalis. 

C-,  Stipules  not  sheathing  the  stem  or  none. 
/'.  Ovules  a  pair  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary  which  becomes  in 
g.  Fruit  a  double  samara  (Acer). 
h.  Leaves  simple  and  palmately  veined;  flowers  appearing 

i.  With  the  leaves  in  pendulous  corymbs 7.  A.  saccharixuxi. 

i*.  Before  the  leaves  in  short  umbels,  and 

Apetalous;  young  fruit  wooly 26.  A.  dasycarpum. 

Petals  present,  linear-oblong;  fruit  smooth.  .53.  A.  rubrum. 
t'.  After  the  leaves,  in  drooping  racemes 

79.  A.  Pexxsylvaxicum. 

It?.  Leaves  compound 54.  A.  Nkgundo. 

</-.  Fruit  a  1-celled  and  1-seeded  samara  {Fraxirms). 
h.  Samara  terete  at  base;  leaflets  petiolulate 

New  growth  smooth 10.  F.  Americana. 

New  growth  pubsecent 31.   F.  pubescexs. 

1}?.  Samara  broad  at  base 62.  F.  sambucifolia. 

/*.  Ovules  single  in  each  of  the  1  or  2  cells  of  the  ovary. 

gr.  Anthers   opening    by    uplifted    valves ;    stigma   single    and    entire 
(hauracece)  flowers 

Perfect;  calyx    persistent  ;  leaves  evergreen   [Persea). 

1 13.  P.  Carolixexsis. 
Dioecious,    calyx  deciduous,  leaves    deciduous  ;  involucre  none 

(Sassafras) 32.  S.  officixale. 

«/'.  Anthers  extrorse  ;  stigma  2  cleft ;  fruit  a 


Key,  Based  Upon  Flowers. 

h.  Samara,  1-celled  and  winged  all  round  (JJlmus). 

i.  Flowers  nearly  sessile;  samara  not  ciliate- fringed;   leaves  very 

rougli  above 11-   U.  fulva. 

i'.  Flowers  on  drooping  pedicels;   samara  ciliate-f ringed;  leaves 
smooth. 

Bud-scales  glabrous  ;  flowers  fascicled  ;  branches  not  corky- 
winged 33.  U.  Americana. 

Bud-scales  downy-ciliate  ;  flowers  racemed;  branches  corky- 
winged 34.    U.  UACEMOSA. 

W^.  Capsule,  dry,  nut-like,  not  winged  {Planera). 

114.    P.   AQUATICA. 

g^.  Anthers  introrse  ;    fruit  a  dark-purple  drupe  ;   leaves  long-taper- 
pointed 13.  Celtis  occidentalis. 

g*.  Anthers  laterally  dehiscent ,  fruit  a  drupe. 

111.    FORESTIERA  ACUMINATA. 

c'.  Flowers  diclinous  and  one  or  both  sorts  in  catkins. 
d.  Only  one  sort  (the  stamiuate  flowers)  in  catkins. 
e.  Fertile  flowers  single  or  clustered  ;   fruit  naked  ;  leaves  piunately  com- 
pound {Juglandacea-). 
f.  Corolla  present  in   the  fertile  flowers;    fruit  with  valveless  epicarp 
{JuglaiLs). 

g.  Fruit  ovate,  oblong  and  viscid-hairy 14.  J.  cinerea. 

</^  Fruit  globose,  roughly  dotted  (not  viscid-hairy) 35.  J.  nigra. 

/'■*.  Corolla  not  present  in  the  fertile  flower  ;  fruit  with  usually  4-valved 
epicarp  (Carya)  which  is 
g.  Thick  ;  valves  separating  to  base  ;  bark 
h.  In  loose  plates,  leaflets 

5,  smoothish  ;  nut  small 36.  C.  alba. 

7-9;  nut  large 64.  C.  sulcata. 

h^.  Close,  leaflets  7-9,  tomentose 90.  C.  tomentosa. 

gr".  Thin  ;  bark  close  ;  nut 

h.  Quite  smooth,  small,  thin-shelled,  leaflets 

5-7;  kernel  edible 91.  C.  microcarpa. 

7-9;  kernel  very  bitter 37.  C.  amara. 

7i'.  More  ridged,  larger,  thicker- shelled  ;    leaflets   5-9. 

65.  C.  roRCiNA. 

M,  Rugose,  angular  ;  leaflets  11-13 115.  C.  At^UATicA. 

e'.  Fertile  flowers  1-3  together,  invested  wholly  or  partly  with  an  involucral 
covering;  leaves  simple  {Cupuliferce). 
f.  Involucre  valveless,  cup -like,  composed  of  many  scales  and  only  partly 
inclosing  the  one  nut,  i.  e.,  acorn  (Quercus). 
ff.  Leaves  with  teeth  and  lobes  obtuse  or  rounded  (not  bristle  pointed); 
acorns  maturing  first  year  (and  hence  on  new  wood)  and  leaves 
h.  Oblong,  sinuate-pinnatifid,  nut  ^  immersed  in  the  tubercled  cup. 

38.    Q.  ALBA. 

Ji?.  Lyrate-pinnatifid,  nut  i  or  more  immersed. 

Peduncles  shorter  than  petioles 39.  Q.  macrocarpa. 

Peduncles  longer  than  petioles 66.  Q.  bicolor. 

7i'.  Obovate  and  deeply  siuuate-lobed,  the  two  lobes  near  the  summit 
much  the  largest 93.  Q.  obtusiloba. 
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Tv*.  Oblong,  undulately  crenate-tootlied,  peduncles  shorter  tlian 
petioles  ;  acorn 

Less  than  1  in,  in  length 67.  Q.  Princs. 

More  than  1  in.  in  length 116.  Q.  Micheauxii. 

Ji''.  Lanceolate-oblong;  sharply  undulate-toothed  ;  acorn  small. 

68.    Q.  MUHLEXBEKGII. 

Jl^.  Elliptical  or  oblong,  evergreen. ...    117.  Q.  virexs. 

h''.  Obovate-spatulate,  partly  deciduous 118.  Q.   aquatica. 

g^.  Leaves  with  teeth  and  lobes  acute  and  bristle-pointed;  acorns  matur- 
ing the  second  year  (and  hence  on  old  wood);  leaves 
h.  Moderately    pinnalifid ;    cup   very    shallow   and    saucer-shaped; 

scales  fine 15.  Q.  uubr.\. 

h^.  Deeply  pinuatifid;  lobes 

i.  Rather  broad;  inner  bark  yellowish 93.  Q.  tlnctoria. 

p.  Narrow;  sinuses  broad  and  rounded;  acorn 

Ovoid-oblong,  i  invested  in  a  coarse-scaled  cup. 

69.    Q.    COCCINEA. 
Flattened-globular,  ^  invested  in  fine-scaled  cup. 

94.    Q.   PALUSTRIS. 

y*.  Involucre  2-4-valved,  becoming  hard  and   prickly  and  inclosing  1-3 
sweet,  edible,  flattened,  subglobose  nuts  ;  sterile  flowers  in  catkins. 

40.  Castaxea  vesca. 
Z"^,  Involucre  4-valved  and  inclosing  two,  3  cornered,  edible  nuts. 

16.    FAGrS  FERKUGIXEA. 

e^.  Fertile  flowers  in  short  catkins  ;  nuts  small  and  achenium-like  ;  sterile 
flowers  destitute  of  calyx  ;  leaves  simple. 

/.   Nutlet  inclosed  in  a  bladder-like  bag 41.  Ostyr.^  Virgintca. 

/■^  Nutlet  not  inclosed  but  subtended  by  an  enlarged  leafj-  bract. 

43.  Carpixus  Caroliniana. 
ff.  Both  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  in  catkins. 
e.  Ovary  and  pod  2-celled,  many-seeded. 

60.    LlQUIDAMBAR  STYRACIFLUA. 

e^.  Ovary  1-2-celled  wilh  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell  ; 
/.  Calyx  scale-like  or  none;  stigmas  2,  filamentous;  fertile  flowers  arranged 
2  or  3  together  under  each  scale  of  the  cone-like  catkin  (Betula);  bark 

g.   Brown  and  close,  catkins  erect 44.  B.  lenta. 

«/-.  Yellowish-gray  and  ragged,  catkins  sub-erect 17.  B.  lutea. 

g^.  White,  and  leaves. 

Deltoid,  smooth  both  sides 70.  B.  populifolia. 

Ovate,  hairy  on  veins  beneath 43.  B.  papyracea. 

g*.  Reddish-brown,  shaggy 95.  B.  nigra. 

f^.  Calyx  regular  and  succulent  iu  fruit 63.  MoRUS  rubra. 

e^.  Ovary  1-celled  and  many-seeded,  the.  seeds  at  maturity  furnished  with  a 
hairy  tuft  {Salicacea'). 
f.  Bracts  of  the  catkins  entire  ;  calyx  wanting  ;  stamens  2-7  {Salix);  cat- 
kins on  leafy  branchlets  with  yellowish,  deciduous  scales;  capsules 
glabrous  ;   stamens  3-5  :  petioles 
g.  Glandular;   scales  of  catkin  entire;  leaves 

Narrow-lanceolate;  fruiting  catkins  rather  dense. ..  .45.  S.  nigra. 

Lanceolate  or  ovate  lanceolate,  glaucous  beneath,  fruiting  catkins 

very  loose 71.  S.  amygd.\t,oides 
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g'^.  Not  glandular;  scales  dentate 46.  S.  alba. 

/'.  Bracts  of  the  catkins  lacerately  fringed;  calyx  a  disk-like  cup;  stamens 
8-30,  leaves  broad  {fopulus);  styles  with 
g.  Narrow  lobes  ;  capsule  small  ;  seeds  minute,  petioles  laterally  com- 
pressed; leaves 

h.   Cordate-orbicular,  finely  serrate 73.  P.  tremuloides. 

/t^.  Ovate-orbicular,  coarsely  dentate,  beneath 

Glabrous  at  maturity 18    PorULUs  guandidentata. 

Densely  tomentose  at  maturity 96.   Poi'DLUS  alba. 

h^.  Deltoid;  branchlets  terete 73.  P.  DILATATA. 

gf'.  Broad  lobes  ;    capsules  large  ;    seeds  1  line  or  more  in  length  and 
leaves 
Acuminate,  smooth,  strongly  reticulated  and  whitish  beneath. 

47.    P.  BALSAMIFERA. 
Obtuse  or   rounded  at  apex,  tomentose  at  least  along  the  veins 

beneath 97.   P.  hetekophylla. 

Broadly  deltoid;  branchlets  angled 48.  P.  monilifeba. 

a".  Gymncspermae  —  seeds  naked,  borne  superficially  on  carpellary  scales.     Cone- 
bearing  (Coniferre)  ;  cones  with 
b.  Many  imbricated  scales,  each  in  the  axil  of  a  bract   and  bearing  2  inverted 
ovules  ;  seeds  winged. 
C.  Leaves  evergreen,  fascicled  ;  cones  maturing  the  second  year  [Pinua). 
d.  Leaves  in  2s  ;  cones  with  scales 
e.  Smooth  (awnless)  ;  leaves 

5-6  in.  long,  with  long  sheaths 19.  P.  resinosa. 

1  in.  or  thereabouts  in  length,  sheaths  short 99.  P.  Bankslvna. 

e'.  Armed  with  a  prickle  ;  leaves 

/.  2-3  in.  long  ;  cone  2-2^  in.  long 122.  P.  CLAUSA. 

/^.  3-5  in.  long  ;  sheaths  elongated  ;  branchlets 

Rough  ;  prickle  inclined  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  cone 

when  closed 75.  P.  mitis. 

Smooth  ;  prickle  inclined  towards  the  apex  of  the  cone. 

123.    P.  GLABRA. 

p.  li-2i  in.  long  ;  sheaths  short 98.  P.  iNOi'S. 

iV,  Leaves  in  3s  and  scales  of  cone  thickened  at  apex  and  armed  with  a 
prickle  ;  leaves 

3-6  in.  long,  cone  about  2  in.  long  ;  prickles  strong 50.  P.  rigida. 

5-8  in.  long  ;  cone  2-3  in  ;  prickles  weak   121.   P.  sehotina. 

8-15  in.  long  ;  cone  6-10  in.  long 124.  P.  palustris. 

d^.  Leaves  in  5s  with  very  short  sheaths  ;   cones  longer  than  the  leaves  and 

with  scales  not  thickened  at  the  ends,  unarmed 49    P.  Strobus. 

d*.  Leaves  in  both  2s  and  3s,  7-12  in.  long;  cone  3-6  in.  long,  glossy,  brown. 

125.    P.    ClJBENSIS. 

c'.  Leaves  evergreen,  scattered  (not  fascicled) ;  cones  with  thin  scales,  maturing 
the  first  year  {Abies). 
d.  Cones  erect,  cyclindrical,  large  (3-4  in.);  leaves 

flat,  linear 22.  A.  BAL8AMEA. 

C?'.  Cones  pendant  and  bracts  inconspicuous. 

C.  Small,  8  lines  or  less,  scales  entire  at  tip,  leaves  linear. 

21.  A.  Canadensis 
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e'»  Larger  ;  leaves  4-angled  (Picea). 

1-1^  in.  long,  scales  eroded  at  tip  ;  branchlets  pubescent. 

20  Picea  nigra. 

2-in.  long,  subeutire  at  tip,  brancblets  smootb 100.  P.  alba. 

e*.  Leaves  deciduous,  soft,  needle-shaped  and  in  fascicles  of  many  each  ;  cones 
about  8  lines  in  lengtli,  scales  thin  {Larix)  and  with  inflected  margins. 

23.  L.  Americana. 
5',  Few  imbricated  scales  without  bracts  and  each  bearing  2  erect  ovules. 

Flowers  monoecious,  scales  8-12  {Thuya) 24.  T.  occidentalis. 

Flowers  dioecious,  scales  Heshy  and  consolidated,  making  a  small  dark  blue 

berry  like  fruit 25.  Junipers  Virginiana. 

b^.  Scales  peltate  with  edges  joined ;  cones  subglobuse  short 

^  in.  in  diameter,  scales  usually  6  {Cham(Bcyparis) 74.  C.  thyoides. 

1  in  or  less  in  diameter;  scales  15-20 119.  Taxodium  distichum. 

6'',  Single,  naked,  drupe-like  seed,  1  in.  or  slightly  more  in  length,  sessile. 

120.  Tokreya  taxifot.ta. 
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.  A  KEY,  B4SE0  DPOM  THE  LEAVES, 

Designed  as  An  Aid  in  Identifying  the  Species  represented  in  Parts  I,  II,  m,  IV 
and  V  when  out  of  season  for  procuring  the  Flowers. 


N.  B. — As  this  key  applies  only  to  the  species  thus  far  represented  in  AMERICAN 
WOODS  it  is  important  always  to  confirm  identification  by  applying  the  more  detailed 
description  given  in  its  proper  place. 

a.  Deciduous  Leaves  —  falling  in  autumn. 
b.  Simple  Leaves. 

C.  Laminate — with  well-marked  blade  and  petiole. 
d.  Main  rib  single — pinnately  veined. 

e.  Entire  or  nearly  so,  pointed  al  both  ends  and 
f.  Opposite 

3-5  in.  long,  thick,  lustrous  above . .  9.  Nyssa  multifora. 

5-6  in.  long,  thin,  dull  above 89,  Catalpa  bignonioides. 

f^.  Alternate,  and 
g.    Large,  thinnish 

Oblong,  5-10  in.  long,  petioles  1-2  in. . .  .1.  Magnolia  acuminata. 
Obovate-lanceolate,  6-12  iu.  long,  petiole  scarcely  ^  in. 

76.    ASIMINA  TRILOBA. 

</-,  Smaller,  3-6  in.   long,  thick,  whitish  and  pubescent  at  least  on  the 
veins  beneath. 
/t*.  Not  glaucous  but 

Petioles  about  1  in.  long.    61.  DiosPVROS  Virgtniana. 

Petioles  about  I  in.  long 110.   NvssA  Ogeche. 

e*.  Serrate,  serulate  or  dentate. 

/.  Inequilateral  and  cordate  or  truncate  at  base. 
g.  Ovate-orbicular,  large,  4-5  in.  or  more  in  length. 

3.  TiLiA  Americana. 

g"^.  Ovate,  long-taper-pointed  from  a  broad  base. 

13.    CELTIS    0CCIDENTALI9. 

f/3.  Ovate-oblong  and 

/*.  V«'ry  rough,  especially  above,  rugose 11-   Ulmcs  fulva. 

/«,'.  Smoothish  and 

i.  2-4  in.  long,  fruit  in 

Fascicles 33.  Ulmus  Americana. 

Racemes 34.  Ut^mus  racemosa. 
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i',  1-2  in.  long  and  only  sliglitly  inequilateral. 

114.  Planera  aquatica. 

Flowers  and  fruit  in  fascicles 33.  Ulmus  Americana. 

Flowers  and  fruit  in  racemes 34.  Ulmus  race.mosa. 

f^,  E.^uilateral  and  obtuse,  rounded  or  cordated  at  base. 
g.  Veins  straight  or  nearly  so,  leaves  thinnisli, 
h.  Ovate-oblong, 

Coarsely  serrate  witli  remote  teeth,  one  at  the  end  of  each  vein, 
ciliate  and  covered  with  silky  white  hairs. 

16.  Fagus  ferruginea. 
Doubly  and  sharply  serrate,  nutlet  inclosed  in  a  papery  sac. 

41.    OSTRYA  ViRGINICA. 

Unequally  and  sharply  serrate,   nutlet  subtended  by   a  leafy 

bract 42.  Carpixus  Caroliniana. 

K',  Ovate  and 

'/.  Finely  and  closely  serrate,  smooth,  whitish  and  reticulate-veined 

"    beneath 47.  POPULUS  balsamifera. 

i'.  Doubly  serrate  and 
j,  Thinnish  ;  petioles  downy  and  of  aromatic  flavor. 

Bark  of  trunk  yellowish-gray 17.  Betcjla  lutea. 

Bark  reddish-brown 44.  Betitla  lenta. 

f.  Thickish  and  bark  white 43.  Betula  p.vpyracea. 

g^.  Veins  incurved. 

h.  Orbicular-heart-shaped,  leaves  thickish,  4-8  in.  long. 

Acuminate 63.  Moms  rubra. 

Obtuse  or  rounded  at  apex 97.  Populus  heterophylla. 

tt?.  Orbicular-ovate;  petioles  laterally  compressed. 

Coarsely  dentate 18.  Populus  grandidentata. 

Serrate-dentate 72.  Populus  tremuloides. 

/^.  Equilateral  and  acute  at  base,  tapering  both  ways. 

g.  Linear-lanceolate,  tomentose  on  midrib  above  and  petiole. 

45.  Salix  nigra. 
</-.  Lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  long-acuminate;  capsules 

Sessile  or  nearly  so 46.  Salix  alba  var.  vitellina. 

With  slender  pedicels 71 .  Salix  amygaloides. 

g^.  Oblong-lanceolate  with  teeth  sharply 

Awn-pointed  and  in  about  20  pairs 40.  Castaxea  vesca. 

Mucronate  and  in  6-12  pairs 68.  QuERCUS  Muhlenbekgit. 

Finely  glandular-serrate 55.  Prunus  Penxsylvanica. 

g*.  Obovate-oblong,  serrate,  hairy  under  surface. .  .56.  Pruxus  Avium, 

g".  Ovate,  very  smooth  and  shining 57.     Pyrus  communis. 

ff.  Wedge-obovate,  veins  very  prominent. 

Thin,  smoothish  and  dull  above 58.  Crataegus  punctata. 

Thick,  smooth  and  lustrous  above. .  .85.  Crataegus  Ckus-galh. 
gr'.  Ovate-oblong,  veins  incurved  and  petioles 

h.  With  2-4  glands,  smooth 29.  Prunus  serotina. 

W^.  Without  glands, 

Glabrous  both  sides,  sharply  serrate. 

59,  Amelanchier  Canadensis. 
Downy  under-side  and  petiole 30.  Pyrus  Malus. 

2 
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g^.  Lanceolate-oblong,   1-3  in.  long,  about  equally   acuminate   at   both 

ends 111.  FouESTiNA  acuminata. 

/*,  Equilateral  and  truncate  at  base, 

g,  Serrate-dentate  with  cartilaginous  teeth 

Deltoid-ovate 48.  Populus  MONILIFERA. 

Broadly  deltoid 73.  Populus  dilatata. 

g'\  Irregularly  serrate  or  obscurely  lobed. . .  .70.  Betula  populifolia. 
e'.  Pinnately  lobed;  lobes 
f.  Koanded  at  apex  (not  bristle-pointed)  and 

g.  Subequal 38.  Quercus  alba. 

g'^.  Very  unequal. 

Jl,  The  two  lobes  next  the  summit  much  the  largest. 

92.  Quercus  obtusiloba. 
/i'.  Lyrate-pinnatifid  and  sinuses  extending 

Nearly  to  the  midrib  and  roundish.  .39.  Quercus  macrocarpa. 
Usually  not  over  half-way  to  the  midrid  and  more  acute. 

66.    Q.    BICOLOR. 

f^.  Bristle-pointed;  sinuses 

g.  Moderately  deep  and  narrow,  lobes  broad 15.  Quercus  rubra, 

</'.  Deeper  and  broader;  lobes  narrower      93.   Q.  tinctoria. 

g^.  Deep,  broad  and  rounded;  lobes  very  narrow;  acorn 
Ovoid-oblong,  J  immersed  in  a  coarse-scaled  cup. 

69.  Quercus  coccine.y. 
Flatened-globular,  i  immersed  in  a  fine-scaled  cup. 

94.  Quercus  palustris. 
C*.  Broad,  truncate  at  both  base  and  apex,  and  with  two  spreading  lobes  on 

each  side 3.  Liriodendron  Tulipifera. 

e^.  Wavy  and  spinous- toothed,  very  thick 52.   Ilex  opaca. 

e*.  Undulately  crenate-toothed ;  obovate-oblong, 

Slightly  if  at  all  pubescent  beneath 67.  Quercus  Prinus. 

Velvety  pubescent  beneath 116.  Quercus  Michauxii. 

e'.  Sinuate-toothed,  white-tomentose  beneath 96.  Populus  alba. 

e^.  Cut-serrate  or  sublobate  with  .slender  petioles; 

Ovate,  coarsely  cut-serrate 83.  Pyrus  CORONARIA. 

Round-ovate,  finely  cut-serrate 86.   Crat^gus  coccinea. 

c'.  Crenate- serrate;  petioles  1  in.  or  slightly  less  in  length. 

82.  Prunos  Cerasus. 
e'".  Obscurely  crenulate-toothed;  leaves 

Alternate,  petioles  long,  mostly  li  in.  or  more. 

87.   CORNUS  alternifolia. 

Opposite,  petioles  short  (less  than  1  in.) 88.  CoRNUS  Florida. 

e".  Doubly  crenate-serrate  with  glandular  teeth 81.   Prunus  nigra. 

c'^.  Doubly  serrate,  rhombic-ovate.    95.  Betula  nigra. 

dP.  Main  ribs  several-palmately-veined,  etc. 

e.  Kib  single  at  first  but  soon  sending  off  a  strong  vein  on  each  side  and 

leaves  3-lobed,  2-lobed  or  entire 32.  Sassafras  officinale. 

e".  Ribs  three  at  fir.st.  but  soon  five  by  branching,  leaves  alternate,  base  of 
petiole  concave  and  fitting  over  the  axillary  bud. 

13.  Platanus  occidentalis. 
e*.  Ribs  5-7  from  commencement;  leaves 
/.  Opposite  base  of  petiole  subtending  (not  coverning)  the  axillary  bud. 
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g.  Moderately  incised  with  broad  lobes  which  are 

Sparingly  sinuate-toothed 7.   Acer  saccharinuM. 

Irregularly  serrate  and  notched 53.  Acer  rubuum. 

Sharply  and  finely  doubly  serrate 79.   Acer  pennsylvanicum, 

/'.  Alternate,  tendril  bearing  vine 78.  ViTis  aestivalis. 

g.   Deeply  incised  with  more  or  less  acute  sinuses  and  narrow  divisions. 
Star-shaped,  lobes  glandular  serrate. 

60.    LiQUIDAMBAR  SlYR.UIFLUA 

Palmate,  lobes  incisely  toothed 26.  Acer  dasycarpum. 

d^.  Linear,  sessile  in  delicate  2-ranked  sprays 119.   Taxodium  distichum. 

C^.  Needle-shaped  —  without  distinction  of  blade  and  petiole  —  short,  about  1  in. 

in  length,  soft  and  in  fascicles  of  many  each 28.  Larix  Americana. 

v.  Compou)id  leaves, 

C.  Palmate,  with  7,  obovate,  serrate  leaflets 6.   Aesculus  Hippocastakum. 

c'-.   Pinnate  and  with  an  odd  terminal  leaflet,  rachis 

d.  Finished  with  prickles 106.  XANTHOXYLUiX  Clava-Herculis. 

d^.  Not-finished  with  prickles  ;  leaflets  all 
e.  Petiolulate,  leaflets 
/.  21-41,  each  with  one  or  two  piairs  of  glandular  teeth  at  its  base. 

4.   AlLANTHUS  GLAJSTDULOSUS. 
/2.  11-15, 

With  prickle-like  stipules,  entire 80.  Robinia  Pseudacacia. 

With  stipules,  serrate 84.  Pyrus  sajibucifolia. 

f^.  7-9,  ovate  or  lance-oblong,  entire  or  obscurely  serrate; 

Petioles  and  brauchlets  glabrous 10.  Fraxinus  Americana. 

Petioles  and  branchlets  velvety  pubescent. 31.  Fraxinus  pubescens. 
f*.  Lateral  leaflets 

Petiolulate,  irregularly  toothed 54.  Acer  Negundo. 

Sessile,  subentire 77.  Ptelea  trifoliata. 

e"^.  Sessile  or  subsessile 
f.  Numerous  (15-17)  and  pubescent,  especially  along  the  petiole  and  rachis. 
g.  Leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  finely  serrate;  pubescence  of  short,  rust- 
colored  clammy  hairs. 

Fruit  subovoid,  viscid-pubescent 14.  Juglans  cinerea. 

Fruit  globose,  roughly  dotted  (not  viscid-pubescent). 

35.  Juglans  nigra. 
</-,  Leaflets  lance-oblong,  coarsely  serrate;  pubescence  of  copious,  longer 

and  white  hairs , 5.   Rhus  typhixa. 

p.  11-13 115.  Carya  aquatica. 

p.  (5-11). 

g.  5,  quite  glabrous;  fruit  a  ridged  nut  about  1  in.  long  with  thick  epicarp. 

36.  Cary'a  alba. 
g"^.  5-7  or  9,  glabrous,  epicarp  thin;  nut 

Small,  thin-shelled 91.  Carya  microcarpa. 

Larger,  moderately  thick  shelled 85.  Carya  porcina. 

g^.  7-9,  epicarp  thick  and  woody,  leaflets 

Puberulent,  bark  shaggy 64.   Carya  sulcata. 

Tomentose  and  oderous 90.  Carya  tomentosa. 
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g".  7-11, 

Lanceolate,    acute    at    base,   minutely  glandular  and   pubescent 

beneath 37.   C.   amara. 

Oblong-lanceolate,- glabrous,  obtuse  or  rounded  at  base  ;  fruit  a 

samara,  flat  at  base 63.  FilAXiNUS  sambucifolia. 

f.  Decompound  Leaves. 

c.  Petioles  smooth  and  leaves 

d.  Regularly  bipinnate,  leaflets  sessile 105.  Melia  Azedarach. 

(V.  Regularly  bipinnate   excepting    for   the   lowest    pair   of    single    leaflets  ; 

leaflets  stalked 27.  Gymnocladus  Canadensis. 

<P,  Irregularly  bipinnate,  leaflets  small  and  sessile, 

12-18  in  number 109.  Gleditschia  monosperma. 

18-24  in  number 27.  Gleditschia  triacanthos. 

c'.  Petioles  prickly,  leaves  large,  with  ovate,  sessile,  serrate  leaflets. 

8.  Aralia  spinosa, 
a"^,  Subdeciduous  Leaves  —  a  part  only  of  the  leaves  falling  in  autumn,  the  rest 
remaining  green  through  the  winter. 
Obovate-spatulate,  entire,  shining  green  both  sides  ,  .118.  QuERCUS  aquatica. 
a^.  Persistent  Leaves — evergreen. 
h.  Needle-shaped  and  quite  stiff,  pointing  every  way. 
C.  In  fascicles  of 

d.  Two  each,  a  membraneous  sheath,  inclosing  the  base  of  each  fascicle,  about 

1  in.  long,  sheathes  very  short 99.  PiNUS  Banksiana. 

1^-2|  in.  long,  sheaths  very  short;  branchlets  purple.  .98.   PiNUS  inops. 

2-3  in.  long,  slender  with  short  sheaths 122.  Pinds  clausa. 

3-5  in.  long,  slender;  branchlets 

Eough 75.    PiNUS   MITIS, 

Smooth 123.  PiNUS  glabra. 

5-6  in.  long,  thicker,  sheaths  elongated 19.  Pinus  resinos.v. 

d^  Three  each  and 

3-6  in.  long 50.  PiNUS  rigida. 

5-8  in.  long 121.  Pinus  serotina. 

8-15  in.  long 123.  Pinus  palustris. 

d^.  Both  two  and  three  each 125.   Pinus  Cubensis. 

d*.  Five  each,  sheath  deciduous 49.  Pinus  Strobus. 

c'.  Not  in  fascicles  (scattered),  short,  4-angled  and  usually  more  or  less  curved  ; 
branchlets 

Pubescent ;  leaflets  rather  thick 20.  PiCE.\  NIGRA. 

Smooth,  leaflets  slender  100.    PiCEA  ALBA. 

6'.  Linear,  flat  and  diverging  in  two  directions. 

C.  Petioled,  obscurely  denticulate,  8  lines  or  less  in  length. 

21.  Abies  Canadensis. 

c'.  Subsessile,  rigid  and  sharply  bristle-pointed 120.  Torreya  taxifolia. 

<fi.  Sessile,  entire,  8  lines  or  more  in  length 22.   Abies  balsamea. 

h^.  Scale  like  or  awl-shaped. 

C,  Iml)ricated  and  closely  appressed  in  four  ranks,  but  making  a  conspicuously 

flat  and  two-edged  branchlet 24.   Thuya  OCCIDENTALIS. 

C*.  Scale-likt%  smaller,  appressed  in  four  ranks  and   making  a   rather   4-angled 
than  flat  branchlet ;  fruit  a 

Small  spherical  cone 74.  Oiiamaecyparis  thyoides. 

Bluish  berry 25.  Juniperus  Virginiana. 
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6*.  Ovate  to  obovate 
c.  6-13  ia.  long,  thick,  entire,  acute  at  both  ends. 

101.  Magnolia  grandiflora. 
C*.  3-6  in.  long,  blade  articulated  to  the  petiole  which  is 

Conspicuously  winged;  stamens  usually  20 103.  Citrus  Aurantium. 

Slightly  if  at  all  winged;  stamens  usually  35 104.  Citrus  limonum. 

6*.  Lanceolate  oblong. 

3-5  in.  long,  margin 

Crenate-serrate 103.  Gordoni.v  Lasiantiius. 

Opposite,  glabrous  beneath . .  .113.  Osmantiius  Americanus. 

Alternate,  pubescent  beneath, 

113.  Persea  Carolinensis  var.  palustris. 

2  in.  long,  entire,  glandular  beneath 108.  Cliftonia  ligustrina. 

6".  Oblong  or  elliptical,  small,  l|-4  in. . .  .    117.  Quercus  virens. 

',*,  Leaves    Subpersistent  —  Evergreen    southward    but   more  or   less    deciduous 
northward. 

Narrow  obovate;   1-3  in.  long 107.  Cyrilla  racemiflora. 

Lanceolate  to  oval,  3-6  in.  long,  glaucous  beneath 51.  Magnolia  glauca. 
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A  KEY,  BASED  UPON  THE  FRUIT, 

Designed  as  an  Aid  in  Identifying  the  Species  represented  in  Parts  I,  n,  m,  IV 
and  V  ■when  in  Season  for  procuring  the  Fruit. 


N.  B. —  The  remarks  concerning  the  use  of  the  Key  based  upon  the  Leaves  are 
equally  true  with  reference  to  this. 

a.  Free  Fruit —  formed  by  the  ripening  of  a  single  pistil  either  simple  or  compound. 
h.  Indchiscent  pericarp. 

C.  Samara  —  dry,  usually  1-celled.  1-seeded  and  with  1-2  membranous  wings. 
d.  In  terminal  panicles;  wing  somewhat  oblong-lanceolate,  with  a  lenticular 
seed  at  about  its  center,  and  beyond  which  the  wing  is  twisted  {Ailan- 

thus)    4.    A.  GLANDULOSUS. 

dP.  In  terminal  cymes,  a  2-seeded  suborbicular  samera,  winged  all  around. 

77.  Ptelea  tiufoli.vta. 

d^.  In   umbellate  corymbs,  each   pedicel  supporting  a   pair  of  samarne   with 

oblanceolate  wings,  obtuse   at  the  apex  and  with  main  rib  on  outer 

margin  {Acer). 

e.  Fruit  maturing  in  the  fall,  wings  slightly  divergent.  .7.  A.  sacchahinum. 

e'.  Fruit  maturing  in  early  summer. 

/.  Large  IJ  in.  or  more,  downy  when  young 26.   A.  dasycarpum. 

f.  Smaller,  smooth,  pendulous  and 

Red,  in  umbels 53.   A.  rubrum. 

Greenish  in  racemes,  wings  incurved 54.   A.  Negundo. 

d*.  In  terminal  racemes,  2  samerpe  on  a  single  pedicel  with  main  rib  on  outer 

margin 79.   Acer  Pknnsvlvanicum. 

d^.  In  axillary    racemes  or  panicles,  winged  at  the  apex  with  a  more  or  less 
lanceolate  obtuse  wing  {Fraxinua). 
e.  Terete  at  base  (.seed-bearing  portion);  branchlets  and  petioles 

Smooth 10.  F.  Americana. 

Velvety  pubescent 3! .  F.  pubescens. 

e^.  Flat  —  wing  extending  along  the  seed-bearing  portion. 

62.    F.  SAJMBUCIFOLIA- 

d*.  In  lateral  fascicles  or  clusters,  winged  all  round  (Ulnvi.s). 

Sessile  or  nearly  so,  cell  pubescent  and  margin  not  ciliate.  .11.  U.  Ftn^VA. 

In  fascicles,  cell  smooth,  margin  densely  ciliate 33.  U.  Americ.vna. 

In  racemes,  cell  pubescent,  margin  ciliate 34.  U.  racemosa. 

C^.  Drupe  or  drupe-like  and  with  a  single  seed. 
d.  Fibro-fiesby  and  dryish  pericarp 
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€»  Small,  subglobose  {Rhus),  in  terminal  thyrses  and  clothed  with  crimson, 

acid  hairs 5.   Rurs  typhina. 

e'.  Large,  about  3  in.  in  length,  with  edible  embvro  (Jiiglans). 

Ovoid  or  oblong  and  clothed  with  brownish,  fragrant-viscid  hairs. 

14.  J.  CINEREA. 

Globose,  roughly  dotted  (not  viscid  hairy) 35.  J.  MIGRA. 

<P.  Fleshy  pericarp. 

e.  Ovoid  and  clustered  on  axillary  peduncles. 

g.  On  the  growth  of  the  season,  clustered  3  or  3  together,  about  2^  in. 
long,  blue  and 
Sessile  upon  the  peduncle  ;  stone  longitudinally  striated. 

9.  Xyssa  multiflora. 
With  short  pedicels  ;  stone  not  striated. 

113.  Persea  Carolixexsis. 

g^.  On  growth  of  the  previous  season 111.   Forestiera  acuminati. 

f^.  Racemed,  bluish  and  with  sliort,  fleshy,  red  pedicels. 

33.  Sassafras  officinale. 

e'.  Ovoid-oblong,  1-1^  in.  long,  stone  compressed 81.   Prcnus  nigra. 

e^.  Oblong,  tipped  with  the  remnants  of  the  style  and  about  1  in.  in  length. 
Reddish  and  stone  longitudinally   striated   with  membranous-edged 

ridges 110.  Xyssa  Ogeche. 

Dark  blue,  stx)ne  not  membranous- ridged. 

113.  Osmanthus  Americanus. 
e*.  Ovate,  about  1  in.  in  length,  sessile,  scaly  bracted  beneath  (though  re- 
sembling a  drupe  it  is  really  a  naked  seed)  .120.  Torreya  taxifolia. 
e^.  Globular, 
/.  Purple  or  purplish  black  and 

g.  Solitary,  of  a  sweet  sugary  flavor 13   Celtis  Occident alis. 

gr'^  Racemed  (or  partially  so),  of  a  vinous,  slightly  astringent  flavor. 

29.  Prunus  serotina. 
g^.  In  umbels,  larger,  of 

Acid-vinous  flavor.  |  in.  in  diameter 82.  Pruntjs  cerasus. 

Sweet-vinous  flavor,  f  in.  in  diameter .56.  Prunus  Avium. 

f'K  Red,  small  and  very  sour .55.  P.  Pennsylvanica. 

'.  Drupe-like  but  coutaiuing  more  than  one  seed,  and  seeds 
d.  Inclosed  in  a  boiy 
e.  2-3-celled  stone 

Blue,  subglobose,  in  flat-cymes  witli  red  stems. 

87.  CORNUS  alternifolia. 
Bright-red,  elongated,  sessile  upon  an  orange-colored  disk. 

88.   CORNUS  FLORIDA. 

e'^.  3-5-celled  stone;  yellowish-white,  in  loose  axillary  panicles. 

105.  Melia  Azedarach. 
<P.  Distinct,  (not  inclosed  in  a  common  stone )  ;  fruit 
e.  Crowned  with  persistent 
/.  Calyx-teeth, 

Purple-black,  5-seeded,  in  umbels 8.  Aralia  spinosa. 

Red  or  purplish,  4-8  seeded,  axillary 53.  Ilex  opaoa. 

/^  Style  :  drupe  small  about  ^  in 107.  Cyrilla  racemiflora. 

C*.  Not  crowned   with  either  calyx-teeth  or  style,   blui.sh  black  and  scaly 
bracted  beneath    ., 25.  Juniperus  Virginiana. 
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C*.  Nut  —  bard,  single  coat,  and  furnished  witli  an  involucral  cap  or  covering, 
(I.  Ovoid  oblong  or  ellipsoidal,  surrounded  at  its  base  with  an  involucral  cup 
(Quercus),  acorn  borne 
e.  On  the  new  wood  of  the  season  (subgenus  Leucobalaiius),  cup 
/,  About  i  enveloping  the  small,  ovoid  nut ;  scales  thin  and  appressed. 

68.    Q.  MUHLENBERGII. 

f'^.  About  J  enveloping  the  nut 

Thick,  scales  very  roughly  tubercled,  edge  of  cup  rather  inturned 

after  shedding  the  nut ;  nut  usually  long-ovoid 38.   Q.  alba. 

Thinner,  edges  flaring  out  after  shedding  the  nut,  scales  thinnish  ; 

peduncles  shorter  than  petioles 67.  Q.  Pkinus. 

f^.  Scarcely  ^  enveloping  the  oblong-ovoid  nut  about  1^  in.  in  length. 

116.  Quercus  MicHAuxii. 
/■•.  About  I  or  more  enveloping  the  nut ;  peduncles 

J/.  Longer  than  the  petioles  ;  nut  f  in.  long,  light-brown. 

66.  Quercus  bicolor. 

^  in.  or  less  long,  dark  brown 117.  Quercus  virens. 

f^.  About  i  or  more  enveloping  the  nut ;  peduncles 

ff.  Longer  than  the  petioles 66.  Q.  bicolor. 

*/'.  Shorter  than  the  petioles  ;  scales  very  loosely  appressed  forming  a 

moss-like  fringed  margin  of  cup 39.  Q.  macrocarpa. 

More  closely  appressed  and  not  forming  a  moss-like  fringe. 

92.    Q.    OBTUSILOBA. 

e".  On  wood  of  the  preceding  season  (subgenus  Mclttnobalanus);  cup 
/.  Saucer-shaped,  very  shallow,  \  enveloping   the  nut. 

g.  Ovoid-oblong,  about  1  in.  long 15.  Q.  RUBRA, 

g"^.  Flattened -globose;  leaves 
Sinuate-pinnatified. 

Sinuate-pinnatifid  with  wide  sinuses 94.  Quercus  talustris. 

Obovate-spatulate,  entire 118.  Quercus  aquatica. 

/'.  Top-shaped,  |  enveloping  the  acorn  ;  scales  thin  and  coarse 

Inner  birk  of  tree  reddish 69.   Q.  COCCINEA. 

Inner  bark  yellowish 93.   Q.  tinctoria. 

<P.  Club-shaped,  short,  surrounded  with  stifE  hairs,  tipped  with  the  persistent 
recurved  style  and  arranged  in  globular  heads. 

13.  Platanus  occidentalis. 
d^.  Acbenium-like,  small  and  borne  in  short  catkins. 

Inclosed  in  a  membranous  inflated  sac,  catkin  hop-like. 

41.    OSTRYA  ViRGlNICA. 

Subtended  by  an  enlarged  leafy  bract 42.    Carpinus  Caroliniana. 

C^,  Nut-like,  dry,  not  invested  with  an  involucre. 

Smoothish,  globose,  about  i  in.  in  diameter,  in  cymes  with  leaf-like  bract 

attached 3.  Tilia  Americana. 

Rough,  with  scale-like  points,  ovate,  coriacious.  .114.  Planera  ac^uatica. 
C*.  Pod  (legume)  which  is 

Oblong,  flat,  about  2  in.  broad  and  curved. 

27.  Gymnocladus  Canadensis. 
Linear,  twisted  and  contorted,  about  1  in.  broad. 

28.  Gleditschia  triacanthos. 
Obliquely  ovate  (1-2  in.  long),  long  stalked  and  mostly  1-seeded. 

109.  Gleditschia  monosperma. 
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c'.  Pome;  capsules 
d.  Cartilaginous;  fruit 

e.  Sunken  at  insertion  of  pedicel, 
/.  Globular 

Large,  1  in.  or  more,  distinctly  5-celled. .  . .  .30.  Pyrus  Malus. 

Small,  more  or  less  10-celled 59.  AMELANCHtER  Canadensis. 

f'-.  Flattened,  globose,  waxy,  fragrant  and  very  tart. 

83.  Pyrus  coroxaria. 

C*.  Not  sunken  at  insertion  of  pedicel,  pyriform 57.  Pyrus  communis. 

<P.  Not  cartilaginous,  1-5  bony  seeds. 

J  in.  in  diameter,  red  or  yellow  with  white  spots. 

58.  Crataegus  punctata. 

J  in.  in  diameter,  leaves  round-ovate  86.  Crataegus  coccinea, 

^  in.  in  diameter,  leaves  wedge-obovate . .  .85.  Crataegus  Crus-galli. 
C*.  Berry. 

With  persistent  thickish  calyx,  large  (about  1  in.  or  more). 

61.    DiOSPYROS  VlRGmiANA. 

Without  persistent  calyx,  small,  in  thyrses 78.  Vitis  aestivalis. 

c*.  Fleshy  with  ciistard-like  edible  pulp 76.  Asimina  triloba. 

c'".  Berry-like  pome,  |  in.  in  diameter  and  borne  in  dense  clusters. 

84.  Pyrus  sambucifolia. 
c".  Hesperidum  — seeds  in  juicy  pulp  and  rind  leathery. 

Subglobose,  flattened  at  the  ends  103.  Citrus  Aur.\ntium. 

Globose  oblong,  mammillate  at  the  extremity  ....104.  Citrus  Limonum. 
c".  Achenium,  :j-4-angled  and  with  membranous  wing  like  margins. 

108.  Cliftonia  ligustrina. 
6.*  Dehiscent  pericarp. 
C.  Subglobose,  and 

ll.  Coriaceous  or  woody,  dehiscent  by 

e,  2-3  valves  and  containing  one  or  very  few  large  seeds  with  smooth  shin- 
ing coat  and  a  large  scar  (^Eseulus),  fruit  prickly  and  leaflets  7. 

6.    JiSCULUS  HiPPOCASTANUM. 

e*.  4  more  or  less  distinct  valves  (Garya). 
f,  Epicarp  thick  and  separating  quite  freely  to  the  base;  nut  ridged  with 
thick  shell,  globular  ovoid  and 
g.  Flattened. 

1  in.  or  less  in  length 36.   Carya  alba. 

IJ  in.  or  more  in  length 64.   Carya  sulcata. 

gr.^  Not  so  much  flattened,  usually  4  angled. 

90.  Carya  tomentosa. 
/"*.  Epicarp  only   moderately  thick  and   nut  of  medium  size,  moderately 
ridged  and  with  shell  of  medium  thickness. 

65.  Carya  porcina. 
f^,  Epicarp  tliiu,  nuts  small  and  thin-shelled:  kernel 

g.  Astringent  and  bitter;  sutures  of  epicarp  very  prominent;  nut. 
Quite  smooth,  whitish  and  only  slighly  compressed. 

37.  Carya  amara. 
Rough,  reddish,  strongly  compressed  and  angled. 

115.  Carya  aquatica- 
gr'-.  Slightly  if  at  all  bitter,  nut  whitish  and  sutures  moderately  promi- 
nent     . .  91.  Caijya  microcarpa. 
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cZ.'  Covered  with  spines ;  dehiscent  by  4  valves. 

Nuts  sharply  three-angled,  3  together,  involucre  soft-prickly. 

16.    FaGUS  FEnRUGINE.V. 
Nuts  subovoid,  flattened,  1-3  together,  involucral  spines  very  sharp  and 

hard. 40.  Castane.v  vesca,  var.  Americana. 

c'  Small,  ovoid-lanceolate  pods  arranged  in  catkins,  opening  by  two  valves  and 
containing  numerous  seeds  furnished  with  silky  down;  leaves 
<Z.  Orbicular-ovate;  petioles  flattened;  leaves 

Dentate 18.   Populus  grandidentata. 

Finely  serrate,  sharply  pointed 73.  P.  tremuloides. 

Sinuate-toothed,  tomentose  beneath ,96.   P.  alba. 

Obscurely-serrate,  with  obtuse  or  rounded  apex.  97.  P.  heterophylla. 
d,"^  Ovate,  closely  serrate,  whitish  and  reticulate-veined  beneath. 

47.  P.  balsamifera. 

d.^  Deltoid-ovate 48.  P.  monilifera. 

rf.^  Broadly  deltoid   73.  P.   dilatata. 

rf.'  Linear-lanceolate,  tomentose  on  midrib  above  and  petiole. 

45.  Salix  nigra 
d,,^  Lanceolate  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  smooth  above;  capsules 

Sessile  or  nearly  so 46.  Salix  alba  var.  vitellina. 

With  slender  pedicels 71.  S.  amygdaloides. 

C^.  Linear  compressed  pods,  opening    by  two  valves. 

80.  RoBiNiA  Pseudacacia 
c*.  Subcylindrical  pods,  long  (10-13  in.),  opening  by  two  valves. 

89.  Catalpa  bignonioides. 

&.  Ovoid,  o-valved  capsule 103.  Gordonia  Lasiantiius. 

c**.  Subovoid  follicle  with  seeds  suspended -by  funiculi  when  ripe. 

106.  Xantiioxylusi  Clava-Herculis. 
a"^.  Aggregated  fruit  —  composed  of  many  carpels,  either  closed  or  opened  and  co- 
hering or  closely  massed  together,  forming  a 
h.  Cone. 

C.  Scales  of  the  cone  open  carpels  (Coniferce). 

d.  Scales  many,  persistent  and  spreading  at  maturity,  each  subtended  by  a 
bract ;  ovules  3,  inverted. 
e.  Maturing  the  year  after  flowering  {Pinus). 
f.  Cones  oblong-ovoid,  .scarcely  3  in.  long  ;  scales  armed  with 
g.  Weak  prickles;  leaves  3-5  in.  long;  prickles  directed 

At  about  right  angles  to  axis  of  closed  cone 75.  P.  MITJS. 

Forward  at  45°  or  less  from  axis 138.  P.  glabra. 

g'^.  Stronger  prickle  ;  leaves  1^3A  in  long 98.  Pixus  inops. 

y.  Cones  ovoid-pyramidal  ;  carpellary  scales  thickened  at  the  apex  and 
g.  Unarmed  (smooth);  cones 

3  in.  in  length,  straight 19.  PiNUS  resinosa. 

Less  than  3  in.,  carved 99.  PiNUS  banksiana. 

g^.  Armed  with   a   recurved  prickle;  cones  about 

3  in.  long;  prickle  strong 50.  C.  rigida. 

2.3  in.  long,  with  weak  prickle,  and 

wide-pyramidal;  leaves  in  3's. . .    131.   P.  serotina. 

Narrow  pyramidal;  leaves  in  3's 133.  P.  CL.\USA. 

3-6  in.  long,  glos.sy  brown;  leaves  in  3's  and  3's.  135.  P.  Cubensis. 
6-10  in.  lou'';  leaves  in  3's 124.   P.  paluStris. 
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/3.  Cylindric,  4-6  in.  long,  scales  thin  and  unarmed  . . .  49.  P.  Strobus. 
e-.  Maturing  the  first  season  —  the  autumn  after  blossoming. 
f.  Ovoid  or  oblong,  ^  in.  long,  pendent  ;  bracts  inconspicuous  ;  scales  per- 
sistent on  the  axis,  thin  and  with  eroded  tip 30.   Abies  nigra. 

/-.  Ovoid,  small  (8  lines  or  less),  pendent,  scales  rounded  and  entire  at  tip. 

21.  Abies  Canadensis. 

Cyclindrical, 
Erect,  large  (3-4  iu.),  and  scales  finally  falling  away  from  the  axis. 

23.  Abies  balsamea. 
Nodding,  small  (about  3  in.)  scales  persisting  on  the  axis. 

100.    PiCEA   ALBA. 

f^.  Ovoid  or  roundish,  small,  9  lines  or  less,  scales  persistent  on  the  axis 

at  maturity 23.  Larix  Americ.\na. 

dr.  Scales  few,  persistent,  bractless;  cone 

Oblong  and  erect,  with  loosely  imbricated  scales  somewhat  thickened  at 

the  tip,  seeds  winged  all  round 37.   Thuya  occidentaijs. 

Spherical,  about  ^  in.  in  diameter,  with  3  pairs  of  peltate  scales. 

74.  Ciiamaecyparis  tiiyoides. 
d?.  Scales  not  spreading  at  maturity,  but  breaking  irregularly;  cones  globose. 

119.    TaXODIUM  DISTICHUM. 
C^.  Scales  3-lobed  bracts  each  subtending  2-3  closed,  indehiscent  carpels  —  minia- 
ture samarae  {Betula). 
f.  Cones  erect, 

Sessile,  ovoid-oblong,  1  in.  in  length 17.  Betula  lutea. 

With  dowuy  peduncle,  ovoid,  smaller   95.  Betula  nigra. 

f^.  Cones  suberect,  ovoid-oblong;  scales  thicker  and  with  short  divergent 

lobes:  wing  of  nutlet  not  broader  than  the  body 44.   B.  lenta. 

f^.  Cones  pendent,  cyclindrical  and  about 

I  in.  in  length 70.  B.  populifolia. 

II  in.  in  length 43.  B.  papyr.vcea. 

C^.  Scales  closed  carpels,  growing  from  an  elongated  receptacle  and  consolidated 

together. 
d.  Dehiscent  at  maturity  along  the  medium  line  of  the  back,  and  letting  out 
each  1-2  berry-like  seeds  suspended  by  extensile  threads  {Magnolia); 
cone 

Cyclindrical,  curved,  3-3  in.  long .1.   Magnolia  ACU.MI^fATA. 

Oblong,  1-U  in.  long 51.  Magnolia  glauca. 

Oval,  3-4  in.  long 101.  Magnolia  grandiflora. 

(P.  Indehiscent  at  maturity  and  falling  away  as  samarse. 

3.  Liriodendron  Tulipifera. 
6'-.  Spherical  head,  hardened  and  bristling  with  2-beaked  capsules. 

60.    LiQUIDAMBAR    STYRACIFLUA. 

6*.  Sorosis  —  a  spike  with  bracts  and  calyx-lobes  all  thickened  and  succulent. 

63.    MORUS  RUBRA 


A  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY 


OF   THE 


Species    whose   Woods  are   Represented  in  the   Accom- 
panying Sections. 


The  timbers  comprised  in  the  series,  -which  this  text  is  designed  to 
accompany,  belong  to  wliat  are  known,  botanically  speaking,  as  Flower- 
ing and  Exogenous  Plants.  At  the  outset,  therefore,  we  will,  once  for 
all,  define  these  groups ;  and,  as  the  characters  herein  given  are  equally 
true  of  all  the  species  enumerated  in  the  following  pages,  they  need  not 
be  repeated  in  the  further  definition  of  the  various  sub-groups  and 
species. 

FLOWERING  or  PH^NOGAMOUS  PLANTS. 

Vegetables  producing  flowers  which  consist  essentially  of  stamens  and 
pistils,  the  latter  bearing  ovules  or  seeds. 

In  distinctioa  from  the  Flowering  plants  are  the  Flowerless  or  Cryptogamous 
Plants,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  very  simply  organ- 
ized Slime  Moulds  and  Bacteria  up  to  the  highly  organized  Ferns  and  Club-Mosses. 
But  in  the  study  of  timbers  this  group  is  unimportant,  as  only  in  a  few  rare  cases  do 
any  of  its  representatives  attain  the  dimensions  of  trees.  Those  exceptions  are  the 
Tree-Ferns  of  tropical  countries  —  gigantic  ferns,  which  sometimes  attain  the  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  straight  shafts  quite  like  tree  trunks  and  tops  consisting 
of  a  bunch  of  enormous  plume-like  fronds.  They,  however,  are  of  practically  no 
value  as  timber. 

EXOGENOUS  OR  DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

Flowering  plants  whose  stems  consist  of  a  central  column  of  pith  sur- 
roumled  by  wood  in  concentric  layers,  and  this  in  turn  by  bark ;  the 
stems  increasing  in  thickness  by  the  addition  of  a  new  layer  each  year  to 
the  wood  externally  and  to  the  bark  internally.  Leaves  mostly  netted- 
veined.  First  leaves  of  the  embryo  (cotyledons)  two  and  opposite,  or  (in 
the  Conifers)  several  in  a  whorl.  Parts  of  the  flower  in  fours  or  fives, 
very  rarely  in  threes. 

A  second  class  of  Flowering  Plants  and  comprising  the  rest  of  the  group  is  the 
Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonoas  Plants,  characterized  by  having  stems  in  which  the 
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wood  occurs  as  threads  or  bundles  runuing  tlirougli  a  cellular,  pitli-like  tissue  so  that 
a  transverse  section  exhibits  the  wood  as  dots  and  not  in  concentric  rings.  Leaves 
mostly  parallel-veined.  Embryo  with  single  cotyledon,  or  rarely  two,  and  then  alter- 
nate and  unequal.  Parts  of  the  flower  generally  in  threes.  In  southern  United 
State  and  elsewhere  in  or  near  the  trojjics  trees  are  found,  such  as  tlie  Palms,  etc., 
which  belong  to  this  class,  but  none  that  we  have  to  do  with  at  present. 

Exogenous  plants  are  subdivided  into  two  well-marked  groups  or  sub- 
classes—  A ngiosperince  and  GijinnosjjernKe.  Tiie  former  includes  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Flowering  Plants,  and  most  of  the  species  re])re- 
sented  in  "American  Woods"  are  representatives  of  it. 

ANGIOSPERM^. 

Flowering,  exogenous  plants  in  which  there  is  a  com[)lete  pistil  — with 
stigma  and  closed  ovary  —  containing  ovules  which  develop  into  seeds  at 
maturity.  This  sub-class  comprises  many  groups  of  plants  known  ;is 
Orders,  and  such  as  are  represented  by  plants  which  atta'n  the  dimen- 
sions of  trees,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  we  propose  to  con- 
sider in  the  following  i)ages  : 

Order  MAGNOLIACEiE  :  Magnolia  Family. 

Leaves  alternate,  simple,  coriaceous,  entire  or  lobed  (never  toothed),  marked  with 
minute  transparent  dots,  feather- veined ;  leaf  buds  covered  with  membranous 
stipules,  which  soon  fall  away.  Flowers  single,  large,  polypetalous,  polyandrous, 
polygamous,  hypogeuous,  perfect  ;  sepals  and  petals  colored  alike,  in  three  or  more 
circles  of  three  each,  imbricated  in  the  bud,  deciduous  ;  anthers  adnate  ;  ]>istils 
numerous,  packed  together  and  covering  the  elongated  receptacle,  and  forming  in 
Fruit  a  sort  of  fleshy  or  dry  cone  containing  one  or  two  seeds  in  each  carpel,  with  a 
minute  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  aromatic  and  bitter  bark. 

Genus  MAGNOLIA,  L. 

Leaves  folded  lengthwise  in  the  bud,  embracing  and  embraced  by  the  sheathing 
stipules.  Leaf-buds  conical.  Floicers  large,  fragrant :  sepals  ',i  ;  petals  6-9  :  anthers 
longer  tlian  the  filaments  and  opening  inward  ;  carpels  3-valved  and  '2-seeded,  aggre- 
gated and  coherent  in  a  mass.  Fruit  a  flesliy,  somewhat  woody  cone,  each  carpel 
i>pening  at  maturity  along  its  back,  letting  out  its  1  or  2  berry  like  seeds,  suspended 
each  by  a  long,  extensile  thread. 

Trees  and  shrubs.  (Genus  named  in  compliment  to  Prof.  Pierre  Magnol,  an  early 
French  botanist.) 

loi.  MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA,  L.* 

Big  Laurel,  Bull  Bay,  Magnolia. 

Ger.,   GrossUumige   Magnolia;  Fr.,   Grand   MagnoUer ;  Sp.,  Magnolia 

floregrande. 

Speciktc  Ciiakacters  : — Leaves  evergreen,  thick,  coriaceous,  entire,  oblong  to 
ovate  or  obovate.  6  to  12  in.  in  length,  acute  at  both  ends,  hriglit  shining  green 
ab  1V-.  inort-  or  less  rusty  tomentose  beneath,  with  straight  prominent  mid-rib  and 

*  Magnolia  footida,  Sarg . 
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stout  petioles  1  to  2  in.  in  length,  wliicU  as  well  as  the  new  growths  and  bud-scales 
are  densely  tomentose.  Flowers  (April  to  Aug  )  large,  6-9  in.  across  when  fully  ex- 
panded, white,  very  showy  and  deliciously  fragrant  ;  sepals  petal-like  ;  petals  6  to  12, 
obovate,  clawed,  concave  ;  base  of  filaments  and  receptacle  purple.  Fruit  oval, 
8-4  in.  long,  rusty  pubescent,  and  seeds  about  |  in.  in  length,  somewhat  triangular 
and  compressed. 

(The  specific  name  grandiflora  is  from  the  Latin  grandis  large,  and  flos,  floioer.) 

A  most  beiintiful  tree  of  pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  attaining  the 
hight  of  80  ft.  ("2-1:  m.)  at  times,  with  a  trunk  3  or  4  ft.  (1  m.)  in 
diameter.  The  bark  of  trunk  is  of  a  light  gray  color  with  patches  of 
whitish  and.  on  small  or  medium-size  trunks  smooth  ;  on  the  largest 
trunks  checking  longitudinally  to  moderate  depth  and  jQaking  off  in 
thinnish  scales,  while  occasionally  individuals  are  found,  with  numerous 
curious  bosses  projecting  out  an  inch  or  more  from  the  otherwise  smooth 
bark. 

Habitat. —  From  North  Carolina  southward  to  Mosquito  Inlet, 
Florida,  and  westward  into  Texas,  confined  principally  to  the  maritime 
districts,  growing  in  rich,  moist  soil,  and  attaining  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  Louisiana. 

Physical  Properties. —  Wood  quite  heavy  and  hard,  close-grained, 
satiny  and  of  a  creamy  white  color,  the  heart-wood  being  not  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  abundant  sap-wood.  Specific  Grriuti/,  0.Q360; 
Percentage  of  AsJi,  0.53;  Eelatice  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.0326;  Co- 
efficient of  Elasticity,  90330;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  792;  Resistance  to 
Longitudinal  Pressure,  482;  Resistance  to  Indentioyi,  197;  Weight  of  a 
Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds,  39.64. 

Uses. — Wood  very  suitable  for  interior  finishing,  cabinet  work,  boxes, 
etc.,  and  is  largely  used  for  fuel.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  foremost  in  value  of  the  American  forests,  being  extensively 
planted  in  parks  and  private  grounds  in  the  southern  cities,  and  found  to 
be  hardy  as  far  north  as  Washington,  or,  in  sheltered  places,  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  long  been  extensively  grown  in  Europe,  where  several 
varieties  have  originated. 

Medicinal  Properties. —  The  bark  of  this  species  possesses  the 
gently  stimulant,  tonic  and  diaphoretic  properties  common  to  the  other 
Afagnolias.  (See  M.  acuminata  and  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  Part  I, 
pp.  39  and  41.) 

Oeder   TERNSTROEMIACEiE  :  Te.\  or  Camelia  Family. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  pinnatelv  veined,  without  stipules.  Flowers  regular, 
liypogynous,  calyx-lnbes  imbricated  in  aestivation:  petals  distinct  and  also  imbri- 
cated in  aestivation:  stamens  numerous,  and  more  or  less  united  with  each  other  (5 
adelphous)  and  with  the  petals  at  their  bases,  anthers  2-celled.  introrse.  Fruit  a 
woody  3-5-celled  capsule,  dehiscent  at  maturity  by  slits  in  the  sides,  and  containing 
few  seeds  with  little  or  no  albumen,  and  large  embryo  with  broad  cotyledons. 

Order  represented  by  trees  and  shrubs  with  showy  flowers,  of  which  the  Tea 
plant  and  Camelia  are  important  members.  But  few  representatives  found  in  this 
country. 
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Genus  GORDONIA,  Ellis. 

Leaves  as  described  for  the  Order.  Flowers  solitary  and  perfect,  with  five  unequal 
concave  rounded  sepals,  usually  5  obvate  petals,  numerous  stamens  united  in  5  clus 
ters,  each  cluster  adhering  to  the  base  of  a  petal,  or  united  into  a  tube;  style  1. 
Fruit,  an  ovoid  capsule  with  5  valves,  wliicli  o[)en  at  maturity  and  separate  from  the 
persistent  axis;  cells  contaiuing  each  3-8  pendulous  aibumenless  seeds,  with  straight- 
ish  embryo,  short  radicle  and  tiiin  cotyledons  plaited  lengthwise. 

Shrubs  and  small  trees.  (Genus  named  in  compliment  to  Jas.  Gordon,  a  physician  of 
Abeerdeen,  but  the  honor  was  afterwards  transferred  to  a  distinguished  nurseryman 
of  the  same  name.) 


102.  GORDONIA  LASIANTHUS,  L. 

Loblolly  Bay,  Tan  Bay. 

Ger.,    Langstielige    Gordonie ;    Fr.,   Gordnnia  a   feuiUes  glahres ;   Sp., 

Gordmia. 

Specific  Chakacters. — Leaves  evergreen,  coriaceous,  lanceolate-oblong,  crenate- 
serrate  with  very  short  teeth,  but  entire  and  narrowing  at  base  into  a  short  channeled 
petiole.  Flowers  (June  to  Aug.)  on  slender  peduncles,  2-8  inches  long;  calyx  vel- 
vety pubescent  outside,  and  its  ovate  lobes  ciliate-niargined;  petals  white;  puberuleut 
outside,  1^  in.  or  more  in  length  and  slightly  less  in  breadth;  tube  of  the  filaments 
short;  pistil  with  short  style  and  pubescent  ovary.  Fruit  capsule  ovoid,  and  con- 
taining flat,  nearly  square,  wingless  seeds,  scarcely  1-16  in.  in  length,  with  oblique 
wing  about  \  in.  in  length. 

{Lasianthus,  which  Linnaeus  used  with  a  capital  L,  for  reasons  not  apparent,  is 
from  the  Greek  Aa'ozo?,  hairy,  and  arOoi,  flower.) 

A  handsome  evergreen  tree  occasionally  attaining  the  height  of  75  ft. 
(23  m.)  with  trunk  perhaps  18  in.  (0.45  m.)  in  diameter,  with  rather 
upright  branches  and  narrow  top.  In  places  where  soil  is  poor  and  con- 
ditions unfavorable  it  is  found  blooming  as  a  slirub.  The  bark  of  trunk 
is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  deeply  fissured  longitudinally  so  as  to  form 
long  firm  rounded  or  narrow-topped  ridges. 

Habitat. —  From  southern  Virginia  southward  along  the  coast  to  Flor- 
ida, and  westward  along  tlie  Chilf  coast  to  Louisiana,  growing  in  swamps 
and  wet  bottom-lands. 

Physical  Properties. —  Wood  very  light,  soft,  not  strong,  easily 
worked,  of  close  grain  and  with  numerous  fine  medullary  rays;  color  red- 
ish  brown  and  ample  pinkisli-white  sap-wood.  Specific  Gravitij,  0.4728  ; 
Percentage  of  Ash,  0.76;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.4G92  ;  Co- 
efficient of  Elasticity,  79414;  Modulus  of  Rapture,  670;  Resistance  to 
Longitudinal  Pressure,  387 ;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  99  ;  Weiglit  of  a 
Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds,  29.46. 

Uses. — The  wood  of  this  tree  is  emjdoyed  to  some  extent  in  cabinet- 
making,  etc. ,  and  the  bark  has  been  used  for  tanning.  The  trees  have 
been  occasionally  set  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  are  particularly  suit- 
able for  moist  localities. 

Medicinal  Properties. — None  are  known  of  this  species. 
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Order  AURANTIACEffi  :   Orange  Family. 

Leaves  altenate,  with  1-3  Uafiets  articulated  with  the  often  winged  petiole,  ex- 
sti|)ulate,  gland-dotted,  i'^^o^ccrs  regular  3-o-numerous;  sepals  and  petals  inserted 
upon  a  liypogvnous  disk;  stamens  with  flat  filaments  distinct  or  cohering  in  one  or 
more  sets;  pistil  with  single  terminal  style  and  compound  ovary.  Fruit,  a  berry 
consisting  of  several  carpels,  with  thick  rind,  juicy  pulp  and  esalbuminous  soft- 
shelled  seeds  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  each  carpel;  cotyledons  tliick. 

Trees  and  shrubs  abounding,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  plant,  in  small  transparent 
receptacles  of  a  sweet  and  pungent  volatile  oil. 

Genus  CITRUS,  L. 

Leaves  shining  evergreen,  oval  to  lance-ovate,  entire  or  serulate,  often  with  axil- 
lary spines,  further  as  described  for  the  genus.  Flowers  are  borne  on  axillary  or 
terminal  single  or  several-flowered  peduncles,  waxy  white  or  pink-tinted  and  deli- 
ciously  fragrant;  sepels  5;  petals  5:  stamens  polyadelphous  with  10  or  more  (usually 
in  multiples  i>f  5)  versatile  anthers.  Fruit  as  described  for  the  order;  varying  from 
light  yellow  to  a  reddish  golden  color,  of  delightful  fragrance,  the  rind  copiously 
supplied  with  volatile  oil  glands,  and  the  pulp  with  a  free  acid. 

Small  trees  and  shrubs  of  great  beauty,  especially  when  adorned  with  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  fruit.     {Citrus  is  from  the  Greek  xirpiuv,  the  citron  or  lemon.) 


103.  CITRUS  AURANTIUM,  L. 
Orange. 

Ger.,   Orangenhaum ;  Fr.,   Granger;  Sp.,  Naranjo, 

Specific  Characters:  —  Leaves  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  crenulate.  and  petiole 
winged.  Flowers  as  described  for  the  genus;  anthers  usually  20.  Fruit  globose, 
flattened  at  the  ends,  of  a  reddish-golden  color,  delightfully  fragrant,  of  a  more  or 
less  acid  and  generally  sweet  and  delicious  flavor. 

(The  specific  name,  Aurantium,  is  from  the  Latin  aurum,  gold.) 

Small  or  medium-size  trees,  rarely  attaining  the  bight  of  30  ft.  (10  m.) 
and  with  11  trunk  18  in.  (0.45  m.)  in  diameter,  though  usually  much 
smaller  than  the  above  dimensions,  with  full  rounded  head  and  smooth 
brownish-gray  bark  of  trunk  usually  with  fine  streaks  of  yellowish  in  old 
trees. 

Nowhere  in  the  realm  of  trees  can  a  more  beautiful  object  be  found 
than  tlie  Orange  tree  with  its  lustrous  dark  green  foliage  and  laden  with 
its  golden  fruit;  or  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  with  its  waxy  fragrant 
flowers  and  fruit  in  all  stages  of  development  at  the  same  time. 

Habit.\t. — The  native  home  of  the  Orange  is  supposed  to  be  India, 
where  it  is  now  said  to  be  found  among  the  Himalaya  mountains  bearing 
sw^eet  fruit.  It  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  countries  of  warmer 
climates  throughout  the  world,  and  in  many  localities,  as  in  Florida  for 
instance,  it  has  become  thoroughly  naturalized. 

Physical  Puoperties. —  Wood  heavy,  hard,  strong,  of  very  close 
grain  and  susceptible  of  a  smooth  polish;  of  a  light  lemon  yellow 
color,  little  difference  being  seen  between  the  heart-wood  and  sap-wood 
4 
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Uses. — The  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit  of  this  tree  is  too  well- 
kuowii  to  require  commcut,  being  extensively  grown  in  all  warm  countries 
and  prubably  enjoyed, — thanks  to  our  modern  facilities  of  transportation 
—  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  An  essential  oil,  the  Oil  of 
Orange  Flowers,  is  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  both  the  Sweet  and  the 
Bitter  Oranges  (the  latter  being  preferred),  and  is  much  used  by  the 
m;inufactnrers  of  confections,  perfumes,  etc.  The  Oil  of  Orange  Peel 
is  likewise  a  valuable  product  for  flavoi'ing  purposes,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  valuable  for  infusions. 

The  wild  Bitter-sweet  Orange  tree  is  occasionally  planted  in  the  streets 
of  southern  cities  purely  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  a  fine  is  imposed 
by  city  ordinance  to  prevent  wanton  picking  of  the  fruit  and  hence  mar- 
ring the  ornamental  value  of  the  tree. 

The  wood  is  used  in  turnery,  for  which  it  is  admirably  suited. 

Medicihal  Properties. —  Various  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  in 
medicine.  The  leaves,  which  are  bitter  and  aromatic,  are  employed  in 
some  places  in  the  form  of  infusion  as  a  gently  stimulant  diaphoretic. 
Bitter  Orange  Peel  is  a  mild  tonic,  carminative  and  stomachic;  the  Sweet 
Orange  peel  is  simply  aromatic,  but  neither  is  much  used  alone.  They 
are  chiefly  employed  to  communicate  a  pleasant  flavor  to  other  medicines, 
to  correct  their  nauseating  properties,  and  to  assist  their  stimulant  im- 
pression upon  the  stomach.* 

Note. — The  Bitter-sweet  Orange,  which  is  the  form  found  in  a  wild 
state  in  Florida  and  characterized  from  the  cultivated  trees  mainly  by 
the  bitter-acid  and  rather  more  rngose  fruit,  is  not  considered  specifically 
distinct ;  probably  only  a  degenerate  form.  It  must  have  been 
introduced  into  Florida  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we  learn  from  Brown's 
Treen  of  America,  that  Bartram  in  speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  New 
Smyrna,  as  long  ago  as  1791,  states  that  "I  was  there  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  surveyor  ran  the  lines  of  the  colony,  where  there  was 
neither  habitation  nor  cleared  field.  It  was  then  a  famous  orange  grove, 
the  upper  or  south  promontory  of  a  ridge  nearly  half  a  mile  wide  and 
stretching  nortli  about  forty  miles.  *  *  *  All  this  was  one  entire 
orange  grove,  with  live  oaks,  magnolias,  palms,  red  biys  and  others." 
And  Audubon  in  183:i  states  th  it  "  Whatever  its  original  country  may 
be  supposed  to  be,  the  wild  oran^'e  is.  to  all  appearances,  indiuenous  in 
many  parts  of  Florida,  not  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  plantations,  but 
in  the  wildest  portions  of  that,  wild  country,  where  there  exist  groves 
fully  a  mile  in  extent." 

*  U.  S.  Dispensntoi-y,  16th  ed.,  pp.  274-276. 
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104.  CITRUS  LIMONUM,  L. 
Lemon. 

Ger.,  Limonenhaum ;  Fr,,  Citromiier ;  Sp.,  Limon. 

Specific  Characters  :  — Leaves  quite  like  those  of  the  Orange,  but  with  petioles 
slightly,  if  at  all,  winged.  Flowers  often  with  pinkish  tinge  on  outer  surface  and 
with  more  numerous  stamens,  about  35.  Fruit  oblong-spheroidal,  uiammillateat  the 
extremity,  with  light  yellow  rind  and  very  acid  tart  pulp. 

{Limonum  is  from  the  Arabic  name  of  the  tree,  laimun.) 

A  very  handsome  evergreen,  quite  like  the  Orange  in  appearance,  or 
rather  more  shrubby  in  habit  of  growth  and  not  attaining  so  great  a  size. 

Habitat.— The  Lemon,  as  the  Orange,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  from  tropical  Asia,  and  is  now  found  in  a  wild  state  in  northern 
Lidia.  It  is  very  extensively  introduc^'d  into  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  throughout  the  world  and  has  become  naturalized  in  phices. 

Physical  Properties. — Wood  heavy,  hard,  strong,  very  close-grained 
and  susceptible  of  a  very  smooth  polish.  It  is  of  a  clear  light  lemon- 
yellow  color,  little  difference  being  discernible  between  the  heart  and  the 
sap-woods. 

Uses. —The  importance  of  the  acid  and  peculiarly  agreeable  fruit  of 
this  tree  is  known  everywhere.  The  Oil  of  Lemon  is  an  essential  oil 
obtained  by  expression  or  distillation  from  the  peel  and  is  valuable  as  a 
flavoring  agent.  The  Lemon  tree  is  likewise  of  highest  ornamental 
value  though  not  grown  purely  for  that  purpose  as  is  the  Bitter  Orange 
sometimes. 

Medicinal  Pkoperties. — The  rind  of  the  lemon  is  sometimes  used  to 
qualify  the  taste  and  increase  the  power  of  stomachic  infusions  and  linc- 
turesk  The  juice  is  refrigerent,  and,  properly  diluted,  forms  a  refresh- 
ing and  agreeable  beverage  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  It 
may  be  given  with  sweetened  water  in  the  shape  of  lemonade,  or  may  be 
added  to  the  mildly  nutritive  drinks,  such  as  gum-water,  barley-water, 
etc.,  usually  administered  in  fevers.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  appli- 
cations of  lemon  juice  is  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  scurvy,  for 
which  it  may  be  considered  almost  a  specific.  Such  is  the  importance  o^ 
taking  lemons  on  long  voyages  at  sea,  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy,  that 
in  England  every  foreign-going  ship  is  required  by  law  to  take  such  a 
supply  of  It^mon  juice  that  every  seaman  should  have  a  daily  allowance 
of  an  ounce,  after  having  been  ten  days  at  sea.  It  has  been  used  with 
benefit  as  a  local  application  in  sunburn,  etc.,  and  as  a  gargle  in  diph- 
theretic  sore  throat.* 

*U.  S.  Dispensatory,  16th  ed.,  p.  8T6. 
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Order  M£ILIACE2<. 

Leaves  alternate,  usually  pianately  compound,  exstipulate.  Flowers  mostly  regu. 
lar  and  perfect;  calyx  aniall,  tlie  lobes  imbricated  or  rarely  valvate  in  a3Stivation; 
petals  hypogynous,  3-7,  valvate  or  imbricated  in  iBstivation  and  free  or  coherent  or 
adiiate  to  the  stamiaal  tube;  stamens  usually  doable  the  number  of  petals  and 
inserted  with  them,  the  filaments  joined  into  a  tube  (monadephous);  pistil  with  sin- 
gle style  and  entire,  2-celled  ovary  free  and  sheathed  at  tlie  base  with  a  more  or 
leas  developed  and  free  hypogynous  disk,  each  cell  containing  1-several  ovules. 
Fruit  various,  dry  or  fleshy;  seeds  usually  destitute  of  albumen. 

Trees  and  shrubs  of  hot  climates. 

Genus  MELIA,  L. 

Leaves  bipinnate  with  toothed  leaflets.  Flowers  in  handsome  axillary  panicles; 
calyx  with  5  small  united  sepals;  petals  oblong,  spreading;  stamen-tube  lO-cIeft  at 
the  apex  and  furnished  with  10  anthers  in  the  throat;  pistil  vvith  a  small  hypogynous 
disk,  o-lobed  stigma,  columnar  and  finally  deciduous  style  and  5-celled  ovary,  each 
cell  containing  2  ovules  one  above  the  other.  Fruit  a  drupe  with  5-celled  bony  nut 
(or  fewer-celled  by  obliteration,)  cells  1-seeded. 

Genus  represented  by  trees  of  few  species.     {Melia  is  from  the  Greek  /.isXi,  honey.) 


105.  MELIA  AZEDARACH,  L. 
Pride  of  India,  China  Berry,  China  Tree,  Bead  Tree. 

Ger.,  Paternosterhmm,  Fr.,  Azedarach,  Sp.,  Cinamomo. 

Specific  Characters. — Leaves,  deciduous,  glabrous,  with  obliquely  lance-ovate  acu- 
minate, serrate  leaflets.  Flowers,  handsome,  pleasantly  fragrant,  and  with  lilac- 
colored  nearly  glabrous  petals.  Fruit,  a  subglobose  drupe,  yellowish  when  ripe, 
about  *  in.  diameter,  with  sweetish  and  it  is  said  poisonous  pulp,  and  hanging  in 
loose  clusters  on  the  otherwise  bare  tree  throughout  the  winter. 

(The  specific  name,  Azedarach,  is  from  the  Persian  azad-i-driikht,  meaning  tree  of 
pre-eminence.) 

A  beautiful  tree  rarely  surpassing  40  ft.  (12  m.)  in  height  or  2  ft. 
(0.60  m.)  ill  diameter  of  trunk,  unci  when  growing  alone  wiiere  it  can  dis- 
play its  natural  habit  of  growth,  sends  out  its  branches  in  a  manner  very 
much  suggesting  tlie  rays  of  an  umbrella.  The  bark  of  trunk  is  of  a 
reddish-gray  color,  separating  tardily  with  age  in  fibrous  closely  adhering 
ridges.  It  is  a  striking  tree  at  all  seasons,  from  its  peculiar  form  of 
growth,  handsome  foliage,  lilac-like  intloresceuce,  and  in  winter  its  ample 
bunches  of  whitish  berries. 

Habitat. — The  native  country  of  this  tree  is  said  to  be  Persia,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  extensively  as  an  ornamental  tree  tliroughout 
soutliern  Europe,  etc.  In  the  Southern  States  of  America  it  has  in  locali- 
ties long  been  thoroughly  naturalized,  and  may  be  found  now  in  aban- 
doned fii'lds  forming  groves  of  natural  growth. 

Physical  Piiopehties. — Wood  of  medium  hardness  and  strength, 
coarse-grained  and  with  annual  rings  marked  by  many  large  open  ducts. 
In  is  of  a  rich  mottled  bay  color,  with  light  yellowish  green  sap-wood 
occupying  but  one  or  two  rings. 
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Uses. — The  principal  point  of  usefulness  of  the  China-berry  is  its  high 
ornamental  value,  which  has  long  been  recognizt-d  as  testified  by  the 
abundance  of  large  trees  adorning  alike  the  city  streets  and  country  honn  s 
of  the  Southern  States.  Its  wood  is  little  used  though  it  would  seem  to 
be  very  appropriate  for  nice  furniture,  as  it  is  certainly  a  very  handsome 
wood  and  quite  similar  in  properties  to  the  Mahogany  to  which  it  is  allied. 

The  name  Bead-tree  and  the  German  Paieniosterbaum  are  both  given 
to  it  from  a  use  sometimes  made  of  the  pits  of  the  fruit  for  rosaries  by 
the  monks  of  somo  of  the  European  monasteries. 

Medicinal  Properties. — The  decoction  of  this  bark  is  cathartic  and 
emetic,  and  in  large  doses  is  said  to  produce  narcotic  effects  similar  to 
those  of  spigelia,  especially  if  gathered  at  the  season  when  the  sap  is  mount- 
ing. Robins  eating  of  tiie  sweetish  fruit,  of  which  they  are  very  fond, 
are  often  rendered  so  far  insensible  as  to  be  picked  up  under  the  tree; 
though  they  usually  recover  in  a  few  hours.  The  bark  is  considered  in 
the  Southern  States  an  efficient  anthelmintic,  the  form  of  decoction  being 
usually  preferred.* 

Note. — The  rapidity  of  growth  of  this  tree  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions is  something  prodigious.  One  felled  for  the  accompanying  sec- 
tions measured  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  annual  rings  show 
that  it  required  only  nine  years  for  growth;  the  greate.-t  growth  being 
indicated  by  its  second  ring,  which  measured  two  and  one-eighth  inches 
in  thickness  on  one  side. 

Order  RUTAOEJE  :  Rue  Family. 

ZefflDes  simple  or  compound,  alternate  or  opposite,  exstipulate,  dotted  with  trans- 
lucent glands  and  containing  an  aromatic  or  acrid  volatile  oil.  Flo/ners  regular, 
usually  3-5-nunierous,  hypogynous;  stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  sepals 
or  rarely  more  ;  pistils  2-5,  separate  or  compound  with  ovary  containing  as  many 
cells,  raised  on  a  prolongation  of  the  receptacle  (gymnophore)  or  glandular  disk, 
styles  commonly  united  even  when  ovaries  are  distinct.  Fruit  usually  capsular  with 
few  seeds,  large  embryo  and  fleshy  albumen. 

A  large  family  of  both  herbaceous  and  woody  plants,  mostly  of  the  Old  World  and 
southern  hemisphere. 

Genus  XANTHOXYLUM,  Linnaeus. 

Leaves  alternate,  mostly  odd-pinnate  with  the  petioles  often  furnished  with 
prickles  (as  are  also  the  branchlets) ;  leaflets  entire  or  crenulate.  Floicers 
dioecious,  small,  greenish-white,  and  borne  in  axillary  or  terminal,  pedunculate 
cymes  ;  sepals  4-5,  or  wanting  in  one  species  ;  petals  4-5,  imbricated  in  the  bud,  or 
rudimentary  or  wanting  in  the  pistillate  flowers  :  stamens  4-5.  alternate  with  the 
petals,  hypogynous,  with  introrse  2-celled  anthers,  opening  longitudinally  ;  pistils 
1-5,  raised  on  a  fleshy  stipe,  connivent  or  slightly  united  :  styles  short  and  stignui^ 
capitate  ;  ovary  1-celled  and  containing  2  amatropous  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  a 
broadly  ovate  fleshy  2-valved  follicle,  dehiscent  along  the  ventral  suture  and  contain- 
ing 1-2  orbicular-oblong  seeds  suspended  by  a  funiculus,  with  smooth  and  shining, 
blackish,  crustaceous  seed-coat ;  embryo  straight  and  cotyledons  broad  and  foliaceous. 

A  large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  bitter-acrid  juice, 
and  name  derived  from  the  Greek  t,avS6i  yellow,  and  cvXov  wood. 

*  U.  S.  Dispensatoru,  16th  ed.  p.  2'8. 
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io6.  XANTHOXYLUM  CLAVA-HERCULIS,  L. 

Prickly  Ash,  Sea  Ash,  Toothache  Tree,  Peppek-wood. 

Ger.,  Esclienbldttriger  Gelbhoh ;  Fr.,  Frene  des  ejnnes ;  Sp.,  Jantoxaro. 

Specific  Characters: — Leaves  late-deciduous,  mostly  glabrous,  5-y  iu.  long,  with 
leaf-stalk  armed  with  prickles  and  3-8  pairs  of  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate  leaflets  be- 
sides the  terminal  one,  \-ih  in.  long,  oblique  and  often  falcate,  shining  above, 
creuulate-serrate  and  sessile  or  nearly  so.  Flmrers  in  large  terminal  cymes,  4-5  in. 
long,  appearing  when  the  leaves  are  about  half-grown,  on  slend'/r  jjedicels;  sepals 
5,  minute,  persistent;  petals  5,  white  J  to  ^  in.  in  length  ;  pistils  :]-~i,  with  short 
styles.  Frxit  ripe  in  Aug.  or  Sept.,  an  oblique-o%'oid,  1-seeded,  brown  follicle,  ^  in. 
long,  with  rugose  surface,  in  dense  clusters,  the  black  seed  hanging  outside  at 
maturity. 

Variety  fruticosum  is  a  form  found  in  southern  Florida  and  western  Texas  with 
Sfoliate  and  more  or  less  pubescent  leaves,  and  with  small  ovate-oblong,  crenulate, 
coriaceous  leaflets  ;  a  shrub  or  small  tree. 

(The  specific  name  Clnva-Herculis,  is  the  Latin  for  club  of  Hereules,  and  is  sug- 
gested by  the  spinous  nature  of  the  trunks.) 

A  small  tree,  very  rarely  more  than  40  ft.  (12  m.)  in  height  or  13  in. 
(0.30  m.)  in  diameter  of  trunk,  with  rounded  top  and  short  trunk  which  is 
vested  with  a  very  curious  bark.  This  is  thin,  of  a  gray  color  and 
smooth,  except  for  the  irregularly  pyramidal,  corky  bo.sses  which  here 
and  there  protrude  an  inch  more  or  less  from  its  surface.  These  are  wide 
at  the  base  and  contract  to  a  rounded  apex  which  is  primai'ily  tipped 
with  a  prickle,  though  from  their  exposed  situations  the  prickles  become 
easily  dislodged.  The  branches  are  smooth  and  armed  with  straight 
chestnut-brown,  wide-based  and  sharj-)  prickles.  The  juices  of  the  tree 
are  of  a  very  acrid,  pungent  flavor. 

Habitat. — From  southern  Virginia  southward  near  the  coast  to  about 
the  latitude  of  Tampa,  Fhi,,  and  westward  along  the  Gulf  States  to 
western  Texas,  growing  in  the  rich  soil  of  bottom-lands,  or  in  the  east  in 
the  sandy  soil  near  the  coast. 

Physical  Properties. — Wood  light,  moderately  hard  and  strong, 
fine  grain,  with  numerous  fine  medullary  rays  and  suscejitible  of  a  very 
smooth  sat'ny  polish.  It  is  of  a  delicate  light  brown  color  with  abundant 
light  yellow  sap-woo.l.  Specific  Gravity,  0.505G;  Percoilar/e  of  A>ih, 
0.82;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.5015;  Cuefficient  of  Elastiritjj, 
72577;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  G40;  Resistance  to  Lo)if/itu'liiial  Pressure^ 
440;  Resistance  to  Indentation.  15'J;  Weir/ht  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds, 
31.51. 

Uses. — The  Avood  of  this  tree  is  very  little  used,  but  the  l);irk  is  incon- 
siderable demand,  especially  by  the  colored  people  in  the  south,  as  a 
popular  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache,  and  its  remedial  virtues  are  said  to 
have  been  well  known  to  the  aborigines  of  America.* 


»  Brown's  Trees  of  America,  p.  151. 
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The  Prickly  Ash  is  occasionally  planted  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Medicixal  Properties. — Xanthoxylum  is  stimulant,  and  as  a 
remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism  it  enjoys  some  reputation  in  this  country. 
The  powdered  bark  has  sometim-s  been  employed  as  a  topical  irritant.  * 

OiiDEH  CrRILLAOEffi:  CrRiLLA  Family. 

Leaves  alternate,  esstipalate.  Flowers  regular,  perfect,  5-miraerous,  in  terminal 
or  lateral  racemes;  petals  Lypogyuous,  imbricated  in  the  bud;  stamens  5-10,  in- 
serted with  the  petals  on  an  annular  disk  united  with  the  base  of  tlie  ovary,  anthers 
introrse,  opening  lengthwise:  pistil  with  stigini  entire  or  lobed,  ovary  2-4celled  with 
usually  a  single  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  achenium  or  drupe,  and  seed 
with  .straight  embryo,  in  fiesliy  albumen. 

Shrubs  and  trees  of  tlie  Southern  States  of  America. 

Genus  CYRILLA.  L. 

Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  mostly  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  coriaceous, 
narrow-obvate  to  obovate-oblong,  entire,  short-pointed,  rounded  or  slightly  emargin- 
ate  at  apes,  reticulate  veined  and  with  short  petioles.  Flowers  in  slender,  rigid, 
spreading  racemes  from  near  the  extremity  of  the  growth  of  the  previous  year, 
small,  with  slender  pedicels,  in  the  axils  of  one  or  two  persistent  bracts:  calyx  with 
5.  persistent,  acute  lobes:  petals  white  or  rose-colored,  about  i  in.  long,  acute,  decidu- 
ous, furnished  inside  with  nectiferous  gland;  stamens  shorter  than  the  petals  and 
opposite  the  calyx-lobes,  with  subulate,  thick  filaments  and  introrse  anthers;  pistil 
free,  with  short  thick  style,  stigma  with  two  spreading  lobes  and  2-celled  ovary, 
each  cell  containing  anatropous  ovules  suspended  in  a  cluster  from  its  apex.  Fruit 
a  broadly  ovoid  drupe  crowned  with  the  persistent  style,  2-celled,  2-seeded  and 
with  spongy  pericarp. 

(Genus  named  in  compliment  to  Domenico  Cyrillo,  an  Italian  naturalist.) 

107.  CYRILLA   RACEMIFLORA,  L. 

Eed  Titi,  Le.vther-wood,  Iron-wood. 

Ger.,  TrauhenUdttrige   Cyrille  Fr.,    Cyrille  de    Caroline;  Sp.,    Madera 

de  hierro. 

Specific  Chau.\.cters  : — Leaves  H  to  3  in.  long,  glabrous,  shining  green  and 
grooved  along  the  mid-rib  above,  turning  to  light  orange-red  and  falling  late  in  the 
northern  part  of  its  range,  evergreen  in  the  south;  young  twigs  with  large  leaf-scars 
and  bearing  prominent  ridges  which  continue  down  one  from  the  base  of  each  leaf. 
F/owers  appear  in  early  summer,  in  straight  racemes  3  6  in.  long,  at  first  rigid  but 
finally  drooping.  Fruit  a  small,  dryish  drupe  no  often  more  than  |  in.  in  diameter, 
and  many  remaining  on  the  tree  into  the  first  and  even  second  season. 

(The  specific  name  is  descriptive,  in  Latin,  of  the  form  of  flower-cluster,  i.  e. 
raceme-  flowered . ) 

A  small  tree  occasionally  attaining  the  height  of  30  or  35  ft.  (10  m.) 
with  wide-spreading  top  and  irregular  trunk  abnut  1"^  in.  (0.30  m.)  in 
diameter,  and  cloth-xl  in  a  peculiar  soft  and  spongy  reddish-brown  bark 
which  flakes  off  in  irreguhir  friable  scales.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  especi- 
ally when  bearing  its  abundant  racemes  of  white  flowers,  wliich  some- 
times are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  prevail  over  the  lustrous  dark-green 
of  the  foliage.  Often  it  grows  as  simply  a  large  shrub  sending  up  many 
stems  from  a  common  root. 

*  17.  S.  DU'DciisaUn  y,  Itith  ed.,  p.  1606. 
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Habitat. — From  North  Carolina  southward  along  the  coast  to  middle 
Florida  and  westward  into  Texas,  growing  in  the  moiat  soil  of  rich  bot- 
tom lands,  the  borders  of  streams,  swamps  and  the  i)ine-barren  ponds. 

Physical  Propkrties, — Wood  heavy,  hard,  rather  bnttle,  of  very 
close  grain  and  susceptible  of  a  very  smooth  polish.  It  is  of  a  delicate 
reddish-brown  color,  with  buff-white  sap-wood.  Si)ecific  Gravity,  0.0784  ; 
Percentage  of  Ash,  0.43;  Relatioe  Ap^jro.cimate  Fuel  Value,  0.6756;  Co- 
efficient of  Elasticity,  ^^'i'iS;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  314;  Weight  of  a  Cubic 
Foot  in  Pounds,  43.28. 

Uses. — Little  use  is  made  of  this  wood,  though  its  properties  would 
suggest  a  usefulness  in  turnery,  as  for  tool-handles,  etc.  As  an  orna- 
mental tree  it  is  occasionally  planted,  but  not  as  generally  as  its  merits 
would  justify. 

Medicinal  Properties. — "  The  spongy  bark  produced  at  the  base  of 
the  trunk  is  pliable  and  absorbent  and  has  been  recommended  as  a  styp- 
tic; it  is  astringent,  and  said  to  have  a  cicatrizing  effect  on  wounds."  * 

Genus  OLIFTONIA,  B.inks. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  about  2  in.  long,  coriaceous,  evergreen,  terminat- 
ing in  a  blunt  or  slightly  einarginate  apex,  light-green  above,  paler  and  furnished 
with  glands  beneath.  Flowers  appear  iu  very  early  spring,  in  short  ternuual  many- 
flowered  erect  racemes,  regular,  perfect,  delightfully  fragrant,  with  slender  pedicles 
and  each  appearing  in  the  axils  of  one  or  two  pointed,  membranous,  bracts,  which 
•  fall  away  before  the  expausion  of  the  flowers;  calyx  with  5-b  minute  persistent  lobes, 
imbricated  in  aestivation;  petals  5-8,  hypogynous,  spreading,  obovate,  concave,  imbri- 
cated in  aestivation;  stamens  10,  hypogynous,  in  two  ranks,  those  of  the  outer  rank 
being  longer  and  are  opposite  the  sepals,  those  of  the  inner  alternate  with  the  sepals; 
filaments  flat  and  wide  at  base,  abruptly  contracted  above  and  subulate;  anthers 
introrse,  vvith  two  cells  opening  Ijy  longitudinal  slits;  pistil  with  subsessile,  2-4-lobed 
stigma  and  2— 1-celled  ovary,  which  is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  cup-like  hypogyn- 
ous disk;  a  single  auatropous  ovule  being  suspended  from  the  apex  of  each  ceil. 
Fruit  oblong,  achenium-like,  considerably  resembling  a  grain  of  Buckwheat.f 
scarcely  ^  in.  in  length,  ;J-4-angular,  with  thin  membranous  wing-like  margins 
and  crowned  with  the  persistent  stiguia,  with  spongy  pericarp  and  containing  2-4 
cells,  each  with  a  single  fusiform  seed  with  thin  embryo  and  fleshy  albumen. 

(Genus  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Francis  Clifton,  an  English  physician.) 

io8.  CLIFTONIA  LIGUSTRINA,  Banks.J 
Titi,  Buckwheat  Tree. 

Ger.,  Buckweizenbaum;  Fr.,  Cllftonie  a  fcnilles  de  Trocne. 

Specific  Char.\cteiis  are  incorporated  in  the  above  generic  description  as  this  is 
the  only  species. 

(The  specific  name,  ligustrina,  is  from  ligustrmn,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
European  Privet.) 

A  small  tree  of  upright  habit  of  growth,  rarely  attaining  tlie  dimensions 
of  40  ft.  (12  m.)  in  hight  and  15  in.  (0.40  m.)  in  diameter  of  trunk  at  base, 

*  SargPiits'  Silva  of  North  America,  II  p.  2. 

+  The  resemblance  of  this  fniil  to  that  of  the   Buckwheat  is  what  gives  the  tree  the  name  Bi!c!j 
wheat -Tree,  thongli  a  name  not  in  common  usage. 
$  Cliftonia  moHophy/la,  Britten. 
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but  usually  much  smaller  aud  in  the  southeramost  2)art  of  its  range  a  mere 
shrub.  The  bark  of  trunk  is  of  a  grayish-black  color,  checked  into 
firm  and  fine  longitudinal  ridges,  and  these  when  flaking  off  on  the  bases 
of  the  largest  trunks  expose  a  layer  of  thin  reddish-brown  papery  scales. 
Often  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  tall  shrub,  and  growing  in  very  dense 
and  almost  impenetrable  thickets  of  great  extent  and  where  the  sttnns 
are  crooked  and  very  near  together.  Its  lustrous  foliage  and  showy  clus- 
ters of  fragrant  flowers  in  earliest  spring  make  this  tree  at  that  season  a 
most  attractive  object. 

Habitat.  —  The  coast  region  from  South  Carolina  to  central  Florida 
and  thence  westward  into  Louisiana,  growing  in  moist  swami)y  soil,  par- 
ticularly the  swamps  of  the  pine-barrens,  and  reaching  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  western  Florida. 

Physical  Properties. — Wood  heavy,  rather  hard,  with  many  fine 
medullary  rays,  very  close-grained  and  susceptible  of  a  smooth  polish. 
Ic  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color  with  lighter  sap-wood.  Specific  Gravity, 
0.6249;  Percentage  af  Ash,  0.43;  Rdalive  Approximate  Fuel  Value, 
0.6233;  Coefficient  of  Ehisticitij,  78250;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  526;  Re- 
sistance to  Longitudinal  Pressure,  371;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  147; 
Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds,  38.95. 

Uses. — The  wood  from  this  tree  is  little  used  except  for  fuel,  and  for 
that  it  is  highly  prized. 

The  Titi  should  be  more  extensively  planted  for  ornamental  purposes, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  trees  in  earliest  spring-time.  It 
would  be  particularly  appropriate  for  moist  ]>laces,  which  would  be  per- 
haps too  moist  for  other  trees  more  commonly  planted. 

.Medicin"AL  Phoperties  are  not  recorded  of  this  species. 

Order  LEGUMINOS.ffI :  Pulse  Famfly. 

ZmofS  alternate,  usually  couipouml.  entire  aud  furnialiod  with  stipules.  Flowers 
with  5  sepals  more  or  less  united  at  the  l)ase;  petals  5,  papilionaceous  or  regular; 
stameus,  diadelplious,  luouadelpbous  or  distiuct  aud  witli  veisatile  anthers;  pistil 
single,  simple  and  free.     P'ruit  a  legume  (pod)  with  mostly  albumenless  seeds. 

Gexus  GLEDITSCHIA,  Linnaeus. 

Leaves  abruptly  once  or  twice  pimuite  aud  often  the  two  forms  ou  tin;  same  speci- 
men. Floicem  jtolycrauious.  greenish  and  inconspicuous,  in  small  spike-like  racemes; 
calyx  short,  with  o-o  spreading  lobes;  petals  !}-5,  inserted  on  tlie  base  of  the  calyx  and 
the  two  lower  sometimes  united:  stamens  8-5,  occasionally  niore  (and  part  of  them 
may  be  abortive),  distinct.  o]iposite  tlie  sepals  and  inserteil  ou  the  base  of  the  calyx; 
style  short.  Fruit  a  flat  pod  containing  solitary  or  numerous  flat  seeds  and  often  a 
sweet  pulp. 

Trees  furnished  with  branched  thorns  which  are  usually  supra  auxiliary.  (Named 
in  compliment  to  John  G.  Gleditsch,  a  German  botaui^t  aud  friend  of  Linnaeus.) 
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109.  GLEDITSCHIA  MONOSPERMA,  Walt.* 
Water  Locust. 

Ger.,  Ebisamiger  Hoaigdorn  ;  Fr.,  Fevier  Monosperme  ;  Sp.,  Algorroho 

Aquatico. 

Specific  Chauacters. — Leaves  irregularly  bicompound,  with  6-9  pairs  of  leaflets 
or  3-4  pairs  of  piuu;e,  the  longest  nearest  the  apex  of  the  leaf;  leaflets  ovate- 
oblong,  about  1  in.  iu  leagtli,  obtuse  or  rouuded  at  apex,  slightly  crenate  or  entire 
below,  shining  green  above,  paler  beneath;  thorns  usually  3-5  iu.  iu  length,  simple 
or  sending  out  I  or  3  lateral  thorns,  often  compressed.  Floaters  (May  or  June)  as 
described  for  the  genus,  racemes  slender,  3-4  iu.  long,  with  purple  puberulous  pe- 
duucies;  ov^ary  long-stipitate,  glabrous.  Ifrait  a  bright  chucolale-brovvu,  obliquely 
ovate,  long-stalkeJ  pod,  1  in.  or  less  in  width  and  1-2  in.  iu  length,  with  stout 
pointed  apex,  pulpiest,  growiu'  in  loose  racemes  and  containing  usually  each  a 
single  seed  about  ^  iu.  or  less  across,  with  orange-brown  testa  and  thick  albumen. 

(The  specific  name  is  from  the  Greek  /.lovoi,  solitary,  and  6m~pi.ia,  seed.) 

A  tree  of  medium  size,  rarely  over  60  ft.  (18  m.)  in  hight,  or  2  ft. 
(0.60m.)  in  diameter  of  trunk,  with  stout  spreading  branches  which  form  a 
rather  irregular  top.  The  bark  of  trunk  is  of  a  greyish-brown  color, 
thin  and  quite  smooth,  only  slightly  checking  with  age  and  flaking  off 
in  small  scales      Its  iruit  ripens  iti  late  summer  and  falls  in  autumn. 

Habitat. — Along  the  coast  from  South  Carolina  southward  to  Florida 
and  westward  through  the  Gulf  States  into  Texas;  also  up  the  bottom- 
lands of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  most 
abundant  west  of  the  Mississip[)i  River  and  generally  rare  to  the  east- 
ward. It  grows  in  moist  rich  low-lands  and  iu  river-swamps  subject  to 
occasional  inundation. 

Physical  Properties. —  Wood  very  heavy,  hard  and  strong,  taking  a 
smooth  polish  ;  of  a  rich  reddish-brown  color  and  with  abundant  light 
yellow  sap-wood.  Specific  Gravity,  0.734'^;  Percentage  of  Ash,  0.?3; 
Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.7288;  Coefficient  of  Elasticity, 
116991;  Modulus  nf  Rupture,  Wll  ;  Resistance  in  Longitudinal  Pres- 
sure, 584 ;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  276 ;  Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  iu 
Pounds^  45.76. 

Uses. —  Little  use  is  made  of  this  tree,  though  the  properties  of  its 
wood  would  seem  to  make  it  valuable  where  a  strong  and  not  too  large 
timber  is  requireJ. 

Medichstal  Properties. —  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  none  have  been 
discovered  of  this  species. 

Order  CORNACEiE  :  Dogwood  Family. 

Leaves  opposite  (except  in  one  species),  simple,  mostly  entire.  Flowers  in  cymes, 
often  involucrate,  polypetalous  (exceptionally  apetalous),  4-numerous ;  calyx-tube 
adherent  to  the  ovarv.  its  limb  minute  ;  petals  valvate  in  the  bud,  oblong,  sessile, 

*  Gleditschia  aquatica.  Marsh. 
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and,  with  tlie  stamens,  borne  on  an  epigynous  disk   in   the  perfect  flowers  ;  ovar> 
1-celled,    bearing  a  single  suspended   ovule  ;  style   single,  somewhat   club-shaped. 
Fruit  a  1-2-seeded  baccate  drupe,  bearing  the  persistent  limb  of  the  calyx. 
Trees,  shrubs  or  rarely  herbs,  with  bitter,  tonic  bark. 

Genus  NYSSA,  L. 

Leaves  mostly  entire,  but  sometimes  angulate-toothed,  and  mostly  at  the  ends  of 
the  branchlfts.  Flowers  greenish  and  appearing  with  the  leaves,  dioecious  or 
polygamous,  clustered  or  rarely  solitary  on  axillary  peduncles.  Staininate  flowers 
more  numerous,  and  iu  these  the  calyx  tube  is  small,  limb  truncate  or  5-parted  ; 
petals  usually  5,  small,  oblong  and  soon  deciduous  or  wanting;  stamens  5-13,  com- 
monly 10,  inserted  outside  of  a  convex  glandular  disk,  filaments  slender  ;  anthers 
short  ;  ovary  none.  PidiUate  flowers  much  larger  than  the  staminate  ;  calyx-tube 
oblong,  adherent  to  the  ovary,  limb  a  mere  rim  as  with  staminate  flowers  ;  petals 
2-5,  as  in  staminate  flowers,  or  wanting  ;  ovary  1-celled,  style  large,  revolute,  stig- 
malic  down  one  side.  Fruit  an  ovoid  or  oblong,  one-seeded  drupe,  with  a  striated 
stone. 

iio.  NYSSA  OGECHE,  Marshall.* 

Ogkeciiee  Lime,  Sour  Tupello,  Gopher  Plum. 

Ger.,  Weisslicher  Tiipelobaum ;  Fr.,    Tupelo   hlanchatre ;  Sp.,    Lima   de 

Ogceclice. 

Specific  Chakactrrs. — Leaves  oblong-oval  to  obovate,  4-6  in  long,  usually  acute 
or  rounded  and  apiculate  at  apex,  cuueate  to  rounded  at  base,  mostly  entire,  short- 
petiolate,  coriaceous,  dark-green  and  with  minute,  scattering,  appressed  hairs  above, 
paler  and  pubescent  beneath  (especially  when  young,  more  glabrous  later),  with 
stout  mid-veins  and  ]>etioles  rufous-tomentose.  Flowers  ■A\)\){^i\T  \n  March  or  April, 
thep(!//fr<fls.  solitary,  about  \  in.  or  lessiu  length,  on  short  tonieutose  peduncles  fur- 
nished at  the  apex  with  two  bractlets;  calyx  deep  cup-shaped,  5-lobed  tomentose;  petals 
5,  also  tomentose  outside,  stamens  5-10,  included,  with  short  filaments  and  small  an- 
thers; pistil  with  short  exserted  style  retiexed  from  near  its  base.  Sterile  flowers  minute, 
20  or  more  together  in  a  globular  head,  with  peduncle  J  to  I A  in.  in  length,  furnished 
outside  with  pale  hairs  ;  calyx  short,  5-toothed  ;  petals  oblong,  rounded  at  apex  ; 
stamens  5-10,  inserted  beneath  the  edge  of  a  thick  disk,  longer  than  the  petals  and 
with  anthers  larger  than  in  the  perfect  fiowers,  tnbercled  and  rough.  Fruit  ripe 
soon  after  mid-summer,  reddisli,  oblong  or  obovoid,  1  in.  or  a  little  more  in  length, 
glabrous,  tipped  with  the  remnant  of  the  style  and  borne  on  tomentose  stems  about 
•J  in.  in  length,  and  thickened  at  the  extremity;  flesh  juicy  and  strongly  but  agreeably 
acid  ;  stone  oblong,  nearly  as  long  as  the  drupe,  compressed  and  shell  marked  with 
10  to  12  longitudinal  ridges  which  are  continued  into  papery  septa  ;  seed  compressed 
and  furnisiied  with  thick  albumen. 

(The  specific  name  is  given  to  this  tree  from  the  name  of  a  river  in  Georgia,  the 
Ogeechee,  along  which  this  tree  is  found  in  considerable  abundance.) 

A  tree  rarely  over  50  ft,  (15  m.)  in  heislit  with  a  short  thick  trunk 
sometimes  3  or  4  ft.  (I  m.)  in  diameter,  and  dividing  low  down  into  two 
or  three  large  forks  or  sending  out  irregularly  spre:iding  branches.  The 
bark  of  trunk  is  of  a  brownish-gray  color  with  firm  longitudinal  ridges 
which  are  more  or  less  divided  by  transverse  fissures  into  irregular  squares 
and  polygons. 

Habitat. —  The  Ogeechee  Lime  is  found  from  the  valley  of  the 
Savannah  Tliver  through  Georgia  to  northern  Florida,  growing  along  low 
river-banks  and  swamps  subject  to  frequent  inundation.  It  is  rare  and 
local  in  its  distribution. 

♦  Nyssa  capitata,  Walter. 
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Physical  Properties. —  Wood  light,  soft  and  tough,  very  close 
grained  and  with  numerous  very  fine  medullary  rays,  splitting  with 
difficulty  on  account  of  a  marked  interlacing  of  the  fibers,  as  with  other 
representatives  of  the  genus,  and  of  a  light  chocolate-brown  color  with 
an  abundant  whitish  s;ip-wood.  Specific  Graviti/,  0.64:13;  Percentage  of 
Ash,  0/64:;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  OAb^l;  Coefficient  of  Elas- 
ticity, 08083;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  682;  Resistance  to  Longitudinal  Press- 
ure, 431 ;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  155 ;  Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in 
Pounds,  28.75. 

Uses.  —  The  wood  of  this  rare  tree  is  little  used,  but  its  fruit  is  some- 
times made  into  a  conserve  in  regions  where  abundant. 

Medicij^al  Pkopeuties. —  None  are  known  of  this  species. 

Order  OLEACEI^  :  Olive  Family. 

Leaves  opposite  and  simple  or  pinna tely  compound.  Flowers  monopet:alous  ( rarely 
apetalous  or  polypetalous);  calyx  4-cleft,  toothed  or  entire,  or  sometimes  wanting, 
corolla  regular,  4-cleft  (or  sometimes  4  petaloiis,  or  even  wanting  altogether);  sta- 
mens only  2  (or  rarely  4);  ovary  2-celled  with  usually  2  suspended  ovules  in  each 
cell.     Fruit  fleshy  or  capsular,  coutaining  4  (or  fewer)  seeds. 

liepresented  by  trees  and  shrubs. 

Genus  FORESTIERA,  Poiret. 

Leaves  simTp]e,  opposite  and  often  fascicled,  deciduous.  FUmers  small,  dioecious, 
apetalous,  in  clusters  from  long  scaly  buds  in  the  axils  of  last  year's  leaves;  the  stami- 
ncfte  sessile,  crowded  ;  calyx  with  4,  minute  oblong  caducous  sepals  ;  stamens  2-4, 
with  oblong  anthers  laterally  dehiscent;  the fertUe  flowers  on  1-3-flowered,  umbellate 
peduncles  ;  calyx  obsolete  ;  pistil  with  slender  style  ;  stigma  capitate  and  slightly  2- 
lobed;  ovary  ovoid  2-celled,  each  cell  containing  2  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  a 
small  ovoid  1-celled  and  l-seeded  drupe. 

(Genus  named  in  compliment  to  M.  Forestier,  a  French  physician.) 


III.  FORESTIERA  ACUMINATA,  PoiR. 

Swamp  Privet. 

Ger.,  Suinpf-Riiinweide;  Fr.,  Troene  niarccageux;  Sp.,  Alhena  pantatiosa. 

Sproific  Characters. —  Xe««es  small,  1-3  in.  long,  ovate  to  lance-oblong,  about 
equally  acuminate  at  both  ends,  serrate  above,  thin,  glabrous,  green  both  sides  and 
with  slender  petioles.  Flowers  appear  in  early  spring  before  the  leaves,  as  described 
from  the  genus.  Fruit  a  glabrous,  purple,  fleshy,  elongate-oblong,  usually  pointed 
drupe. 

(The  specific  name,  acuminata,  is  the  Latin  ior  pointed  &nd  is  descriptive  of  the 
leaves). 

A  small  tree  occasionally  attaining  the  hight  of  40  ft.  (12  m.)  with 
trunk  12  or  16  in.  (0.40  m.)  in  diameter,  and  thin  smoothish,  light 
yellowish-brown  bark  with  peculiar  small  straight  transverse  fissures  sur- 
rounded by  small  elevated  ridges.  This  peculiar  formation  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  very  considerable  stretching  of  the  outer  layer  before  check- 
ing. Often  the  Swauip  Privet  is  but  a  large  shrub  sending  up  clusters  of 
larffc  stems. 
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Habitat.— From  southern  North  Carolina  southward  to  northern 
Florida,  westward  into  Texas  and  np  the  Mississippi  valley  to  southern 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  growing  in  wet  soil  and  particularly  along  the  banks 
of  sluggish  streams  and  river-swamps  subject  to  inundation.  In  these 
localities  when  covered  with  its  yellow  flowers  it  is  quite  a  conspicuous 
object.  We  were  impressed  with  that  feature  as  we  were  riding  down 
the  Apalachicola  River  soon  after  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  de- 
ciduous trees  were  quite  as  bare  as  in  midwinter.  The  Swamp  Privet 
with  its  masses  of  yellow  bloom,  and  the  Eed  Maple  with  its  deep  crimson 
keys  were  in  conspicuous  relief  against  the  generally  prevailing  somber 
gray  of  the  Spanish  Moss  and  naked  branches  on  all  sides. 

Physical  Properties. — Wood  light,  soft,  not  strong,  of  very  close 
grain,  with  fine  medullary  rays  and  yielding  a  smooth  polish.  The 
heart-wood  is  of  a  light  brown  color  and  the  abundant  sap-wood  nearly 
white.  Specific  Gravity,  0.6345;  Percentage  of  As/i,  0.T2;  Relative  Ap- 
proximate Fuel  Value,  0.G399;  Coefficient  of  Elasticity,  7028"2;  Modulus 
of  Eupture,  717;  Resistance  to  Longitudinal  Pressure,  401;  Resistance  to 
Indentation,  107;  Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds,  89.54. 

Uses. — This  wood  is  little  used  owing  to  its  limited  abundance  of 
proper  size,  though  its  properties  would  suggest  a  usefulness  in  turnery 
etc. 

Medicinal  Properties. — So  far  as  known  this  tree  does  not  possess 
any  medicinal  properties. 

Genus  OSMANTHUS,  LoaREiRO. 

ZmrfS  simple,  opposite,  entire  or  toothed,  persistent  and  without  stipules.  Flowers 
polygamo-dioecious.  appearing  in  spring  or  autumn,  in  short  axillary  racemes  or 
cymes,  or  axillary  or  terminal  fascicles,  with  pedicels  subtended  by  scale-like  bracts: 
calyx  campanulate  with  4  short  lobes,  persistent;  corolla  white  or  yellowish,  with  4 
ovate,  obtuse  spreading  lobes ;  stamens  2  or  rarely  4.  with  slender  filaments  and  2- 
celled  anthers  opening  by  longitudinal  slits  along  their  sides:  pistil  with  colunmar 
style,  capitate,  entire  stigma,  and  2  celled  ovary,  containing  2  laterally  attached, 
pendulous,  anatropous  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fndt  a  dTii])e.  usually  1-seeded,  tipped 
with  the  remnant  of  the  style,  with  thin  fleshy  epicarp,  and  thick  hard  stone  ;  seed 
with  elongated  embryo  and  fleshy  albumen. 

(Osmrinihu:i  is  from  the  Greek  ootuf,  odor,  and  avQoi,  flower,  alluding  to  the 
fragrance  of  the  flower  of  the  type  species.) 

112.  OSMANTHUS  AMERICANUS,  B.  and  H. 

Devil-wood,  Wild  Olive. 

Ger.,  AmeriJcanisclier  OeJilbautn;  Fr.,  Olivier  d'Amerique ;  Sp.,  Madera 

del  diablo. 

Specific  Cn.\Ti.\CTERS. — Leaves  lanceolate-oblong  to  narrow  obovate,  4-5  in.  long, 
generally  acute  at  apex  and  gradually  narrowed  to  a  broad  stout  petiole,  entire,  with 
revolute  margin,  thick,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  lustrous  green  above  at  maturity,  with 
straight  veins  and  conspicuous  mid-rib  depressed  above,  prominent  beneath,  and  small 
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veins  obscure,  involute  in  vernation.  Flowers  appear  in  March,  from  buds  formed 
during  the  previous  autumn,  in  the  axils  of  tlie  leaves,  short  pedicillate  and  borne 
three  together  in  pedunculate  cymes  or  short  panicle-lilte  clusters;  bracts  scale-like, 
keeled  and  persistent:  calyx  with  acute  rigid  lobes;  puberulous  outside;  about  J-  in. 
long  and  wide  when  expanded  ,  stamens  inserted  on  about  the  middle  of  the  corolla- 
tube  and  scarcely  exseried,  smaller  or  rudamentary  in  the  pistillate  flowers;  pistil 
abruptly  contractnd  into  the  style  and  slightly  exserted,  in  the  staminate  flowers 
rudimentary.  Fruit  ripe  in  early  autumn,  ovoid  or  oblong,  al)out  1  in.  in  length, 
dark-blue;  flesh  dry  and  thin;  stone  pointed  and  seed  with  thin  brown  coat  marked 
with  pale  radiating  veins. 

A  small  tree  rarely  attaining  the  hight  of  50  ft.  (15  m.)  and  with 
trunk  10  or  13  in.  (0.30  m.)  in  diameter,  clothed  in  a  dark  brown  bark, 
which  checks  irregularly  and  flakes  off  in  small  fragments  and  scales. 
Commonly  it  is  only  a  tall  shrub. 

Habitat. — The  coast  region  from  North  Carolina  southward  to  about 
the  latitude  of  Tampa  Bay  in  Florida  and  thence  westward  into  Lousi- 
ana,  growing  generally  in  moist  rich  soil  along  the  courses  of  streams, 
the  borders  of  swamps,  etc. 

Physical  Properties. —  Wood  heavy,  very  strong,  hard  and  difficult 
to  split  (hence  the  name.  Devil-wood),  of  very  fine  grain,  with  thin  me- 
dullary rays  and  numerous  lines  of  open  ducts  arranged  in  an  irregularly 
radiate  manner  from  the  center.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color,  with  ample 
pinkish- white  sap-woood.  Specific  Gravity,  0.8111;  Percentage  of  Ash, 
0.46;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.8074;  Coefficient  of  Elasticity, 
123133;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  1051;  Resistance  to  Longitudinal  Pres- 
sure. 547;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  247;  Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in 
Pounds,  50.55. 

Uses. —  This  wood  is  not  much  used,  though  its  properties  would 
suggest  its  great  appropriateness  for  tool-handles,  mallets,  etc. 

Medicinal  Properties  are  not  ascribed  to  this  species. 

Order  LAURAOE-ffl :  Laurel  Family. 

Leaves  alternate,  simple,  generally  marked  with  pelucid  dots  and  (as  with  the 
bark)  aromatic.  Flowers  in  clusters:  sepals  4-6:  colored,  slightly  united  at  tlie  base, 
strongly  imbricated  in  3  rows  in  the  bud;  petals  absent;  stamens  definite  with  2-4 
celled  anthers  which  open  by  recurved  lid-like  valves;  pistil  solitary,  free,  1-celled, 
1-ovuled  and  with  single  style.  Fruit,  a  drupe  or  berry  with  single  suspended  au- 
atropous  albumeuless  seed.     Trees  and  shrubs. 

Gencs  PERSEA,  Gaertner. 

Leaves  entire,  evergreen.  Flowers  perfect,  greenish  or  white,  in  small  axillary 
pedunculate  clusters  or  cymes,  without  involucre;  calyx  6-parted,  persistent; 
stamens  13  in  4  rows,  those  of  the  innermost  sterile  and  rudimentary;  anthers 
4  celled,  one  pair  above  the  other,  opening  by  uplifted  valves;  anthers  of  three 
stamens  extrorse,  the  others  introrse.  Fruit,  an  ovoid  drupe  with  peristent  calyx  at 
base  and  containing  a  single  large  seed. 

Genus  represented  by  trees  and  shrubs  of  which  the  delicious  Avogado  or  Alliga- 
tor Pear,  the  P.  gratissima  is  one  represntative.  {Persea  is  a  classical  name  of  some 
Oriental  sacred  tree.) 
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113.  PERSEA  CAROLINENSIS,  Nees.  var.  palustris,  Ch.  f 
Swamp  Red  Bay. 

Ger.,  Rother  Lorherbaum;  Fr.,  Pcmeade  Carolina;  Sp.,  Laurel  Colorado. 

Specific  Characters. — Leaves  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  about  equally 
pointed  at  both  ends,  4-(i  in.  in  length,  with  short  petioles  ^-J  iu.  in  length,  with 
coriaceous,  entire,  revolute  margins  and  strong  straight  midrib,  smooth,  deep  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath;  branchlets  glabrous.  Fhwerx  small,  in  close,  simple  or 
com])ound,  long-pedunculate  cymes,  with  short  pedicels;  calyx-lobes  coriaceous,  the 
three  outer  smaller.  Fruit,  a  blue  drupe  scarcely  A  in.  in  length,  usually  two  or 
three  together,  with  red  stem. 

V.VKiETAi.  Char.\cters. — The  variety  palustris  differs  from  the  species,  as  de- 
scribed above,  iu  havino;  the  new  growths  petioles,  flower-clusters  and  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  throughout  and  the  veins  above  and  below  densely  ferruginous  tomen- 
tose.  Floirers  are  slightly  larger  and  on  longer  peduncles.  The  variety  is  confined 
to  swampy  localities,  and  not  generally  growing  as  large  as  the  other. 

A  small  tree  with  irregular  top,  rarely  over  60  ft.  (18  m.)  in  liiglit, 
and  with  trunk  12  or  16  in.  (0.33  m.)  in  diameter,  clothed  in  a  reddish 
brown  bark  furrowed  into  prominent  and  rather  firm  ridges.  The  juices 
of  leaves,  inner  bark,  etc.,  are  pleasantly  aromatic. 

Habitat. — From  North  Carolina  near  the  coast  to  Florida  and  west- 
ward to  Mississippi,  on  low  swamjjy  ground. 

Physical  Properties. —  Wood  heavy,  hard,  strong,  close-grained, 
compact,  taking  a  smooth  polish,  containing  many  fine  medullary  rays 
and  ducts  quite  uniformly  distributed;  of  an  orange-brown  color  and 
with  buff- white  sap-wood.  Specific  Gravity,  0,6396;  Percentage  of  Afh, 
0.37;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.6372;  Coefficient  of  Elasticitij, 
84918;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  830;  Resistance  to  Longitudinal  Pressure, 
367;  Resistance  to  Lidentation,  192;  Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds, 
39.86. 

Uses. — When  found  large  enough  this  timber  is  useful  for  interior 
finishing,  for  furniture,  shipbuilding,  etc. 

Medicinal  Properties  are  not  known  of  this  species. 

Order  ULMACEJE  :  *  Elm  Family. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate;  stipules  caducous.  Flowers  perfect  or  polygamous  by 
abortion,  apetalous,  in  loose  clusters,  not  catkins;  calyx  somewhat  bell-shaped,  free 
from  the  ovarv;  stamens  sprintring  from  the  calyx,  usually  as  many  as  its  lobes  and 
opposite  them':  filaments  straight,  ovary  1-2-celled  with  a  single  suspended  ovule  in 
each  cell;  styles  or  stigmas  two.  Fruit,  a  samara  or  drupe  with  suspended  seed;  no 
albumen. 

Represented  by  trees,  rarely  sbrnbs. 

Genus  PLANERA,  Gmelin. 

Leaves  very  much  like  those  of  the  Elm  but  smaller.  Flowers  moncecio-polyga- 
mous,  inconspicuous,  appearing  before  the  leaves  in  small  auxiliary  clusters;  calyx 

*  Rauked  l)y  some  authoi-s  as  a  sub-order  of  the  order  UrticacecB. 
t  I'ersea palustris,  Sarg. 
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campanulate,  4-5-cleft;  petala  none;  stamens  4-5,  anthers  extrorse;  pistil  witli  two 
spreading  oblong  styles  stigmatic  down  the  inner  sides,  and  an  ovoid,  1-celled  and 
l-ovuled  ovary,  fruit  a  niit-like,  dry,  coriaceous,  not  winged  and  indehiscent  cap- 
sule; straight  embryo  and  no  albumen. 

Genus  represented  by  trees  of  few  species,  only  one  of  which  is  found  in  this 
country.     (It  was  named  in  compliment  to  John  J.  Planer,  a  German  botanist.) 


114.   PLANERA  AQUATICA,  Gmel. 

Planer  Tree. 

Ger.,    UlmenUattrige   Planer  a ;  Fr. ,  Planera  aqnatique ;  Sp.,  Planera 

aquatica. 

Specific  Ciiaracteks. — Leape.-i  small,  1-2  in.  in  length,  ovate,  often  slightly  in- 
equal  at  base,  nearly  glabrous, serrate  and  with  short  petioles.  FlowetM  in  auxiliary 
clusters  of  2-5  each.  Fruit  an  ovate,  nut-like  capsule  rough  with  scale-like 
points. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  upright  habit  of  growth  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  EUns,  and  rarely  attaiuiug  the  hight  of  40  ft.  (12  m.)  and 
18  in.  (0.45  m.)  iu  diameter  of  trunk,  with  thin  smooth  brown  bark 
flaking  off  in  irregular,  round-pointed  scales. 

Habitat. — From  North  Carolina  southward  through  northern  Florida, 
and  westward  into  Texas,  growing  in  rich  bottom-lands  and  swamps 
subject  to  occasional  inundations. 

Physical  Properties. —  Wood  moderately  soft  and  light,  with  close 
grain,  numerous  fine  medullary  rays  and  with  an  arrangement  of  fine 
ducts  in  lines  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  Elms,  but  finer;  of  a  light  brown 
color  with  liglit  yellowish-brown  sap-wood.  Specific  Gravity,  0.5294; 
Percentage  of  Ash,  QAb',  Relative  Apjjroxiinafe  Fuel  lltlue,  0.5270;  Co- 
efficient of  Elasticity,  551G7;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  G2I;  Resistance  to 
Longitudinal  Pressure,  394;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  14(3;  Weight  of  a 
Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds,  32.99. 

Uses. —  Such  is  the  scarcity  of  this  wood  in  size  suifable  for  commer- 
cial purposes  that  it  is  very  little  used,  though  of  very  good  qualities. 

Medicinal  Properties  are  not  claimed  of  this  species. 

Ohdeh  JUGLANDACE.ffi3:    Walnut  Family. 

Leaves  alternate,  pinnate  and  without  stipules.  Flo'wers  monoecious  and  apetalous, 
except  in  some  cases  in  the  fertile  flowers.  Sterile  flowers  in  catkins  with  an  irregu- 
lar calyx  adnate  to  the  scale  of  the  catkin.  Fertile  floipers  solitary  or  in  small  clus- 
ters, with  calyx  regularly  3-5-lobed,  adherent  to  the  incompletely  2-4-celled,  but 
l-ovuled,  ovary.  Fruit  a  sort  of  dry  drupe  (a  tryma),  with  a  fibrous  and  more  or  less 
fleshy  and  coriaceous  outer  coat  (shuck)  very  astringent  to  the  taste,  a  hard,  bony  in- 
ner coat  (shell),  and  a  2-4  lobed  seed,  which  is  orthotropous,  with  thick,  oily  and 
often  corrugated  cotyledons  and  no  albumen. 

All  representatives  of  the  order  are  trees. 
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Genus  CARYA,  Nutt.* 

Leaves  odd-pinnate  witli  few  leaflets;  leaf-buds  scaly  and  from  tliem  appear  gene- 
rally b)th  kinds  of  flowers,  the  fertile  at  the  extremity  of  the  growth  aud  the  sterile 
at  the  base,  the  leaves  between.  Sterile  flowers  in  slender,  imbricated,  mostly  forked 
catkins;  scales  3-parted;  calj'X  mostly  3-parted;  stamens  3-10,  free  filaments  short 
or  wauling  aud  anthers  hairy.  Fertile  fl,owers  clustered  2-5  together,  their  common 
peduncle  terminating  the  shoot  of  the  season;  calyx  4-cleft,  superior;  petals  none; 
stigmas  sessile,  3-lobed,  the  lobes  bifid,  papillose,  persistent.  Fruit  (October)  with 
a  coriaceous  but  at  length  dry  and  hard  epicarp  (shuck),  finally  failing  away  ia 
4-valves,  and  a  smoothish  horny  endocarp  (shell)  with  a  3-lobed  nucleus. 

Trees  with  hard  bark,  very  tough  wood  and  continuous  pith;  pubescence  stellate. 

(Garya  is  the  ancient  Greek  name  —  Kcxpicx  —  of  the  Walnut.) 
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Water  Hickory,  Swamp  Hickory,  Bitter  Pecan.  J 

Ger.,  Sumj)f-Hickory  ;  Fr.,  Noyer  aquatique  ;  Sp.,  Nogal  acuatico. 

Specific  Characters. — Leaflets  11-13,  lanceolate-acuminate,  somewhat  oblique  and 
inequilateral,  subentire,  shining  green,  slightly  pubescent  below,  the  lateral  leaflets 
sessile,  the  terminal  petiolulate.  Flowers  as  described  for  the  genus;  lobes  of  the 
stamin;e  catkins  nearly  equal  in  length,  the  lateral  ones  broader.  Fruit  compressed- 
globular,  pedunculate  with  thin  epicarp  having  prominent  sutures  and  splitting  quite 
freely  to  the  base;  nut  angular,  rugose,  with  very  thin  reddish  shell  aud  bitter,  as- 
tringent, much  convoluted  kernel  with  purple  testa. 

A  medium  size  tree  occasionally  attaining  the  height  of  GO  or  70  ft. 
(20  m.)  with  a  trunk  30  in.  (0.90  m.)  in  diameter,  but  usually  of  smaller 
dimensions,  with  bark  of  trunk  furrowed  longitudinally  with  scaly  rather 
closely  adherent  ridges. 

Habitat. —  Along  the  sea-board  from  Virginia  southward  to  about  the 
latitude  of  Tampa  Bay,  aud  thence  westward  in  the  Gulf  States  into 
Texas;  northward  in  the  Mississippi  valley  to  Missouri,  growing  in  rich 
low  bottomlands  and  river-swamps. 

Physical  Properties. —  Wood  moderately  heavy  and  hard,  strong, 
with  numerous  thin  medullary  rays  and  fine  open  ducts  more  uniformly 
distributed  through  the  year's  growth  than  in  the  other  Hickories,  and 
hence  causing  the  annual  rings  to  be  less  sharply  defined.  It  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  color  with  abundant  creamy-white  sap-wood  very  com- 
monly spotted  and  streaked  with  purple-brown.  These  spots  seem  to  be 
caused  by  the  infiltration  of  some  substance  along  certain  duct?,  and  it  is 
so  hard  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  hardest  steel.  Specific  Gravity,  0.7407; 
Perccntaye  of  Ash,  1.27;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.7313;  Co- 
efficient of  Elasticity,  101261;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  884;  Resistance  to 
Loncjitudinal  Pressure,  486;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  274;  Weight  of  a 
Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds,  46.16. 


♦  HicoHa,  Raflnesque. 

+  Hicoria  nqxuiHra  rMichv.  f)  Britton. 

X  Britton  Bulletin  Ton-ey  Botanical  C  'ub  XV,  P.  884. 
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Uses. —  This  is  perhaps  the  poorest  wood  produced  by  the  Hickories 
and  is  little  used  save  for  fuel,  fencing,  etc. 

Medicinal  Propekties. — Although  this  species  in  particular  is  not 
mentioned  as  possessing  medicinal  properties  doubtless  those  known  of 
the  others  of  the  genus  are  also  *^rue  of  this,  viz.:  the  aromatic  and 
astringent  properties  of  the  leaves,  and  the  astringent  and  bittt'r  properties 
of  the  inner  bark  which  are  made  use  of  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia, 
intermittent  fever,  etc.     (See  Carya  alba.  Part  H,  pp.  36.) 

Order  CUPULIPERffi:  Oak  Family. 

Leaves  alternate,  simple,  straight-veined  ;  the  stipules,  forming  the  bud-scales, 
deciduous,  jP^>//'e?'.9  moncecioiis.  apetalous.  Sterile  floioers  in  c\v\?,leveA  or  raceraed 
catkins  (or  in  simple  clusters  in  the  Beech);  calyx  regular  or  scale-like;  stamens  5-20. 
Fertile  flowers  aoVitsirY,  clustered  or  spiked,  and  furnished  with  an  involucre  which 
forms  a  cup  or  covering  to  the  nut  ;  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  its  teeth  mi- 
nute  and  crowning  the  summit  ;  ovary  2-7-celled  with  1-2  pendulous  ovules  in  each 
cell,  but  all  of  the  cells  and  ovules,  except  one,  disappearing  before  maturity  ;  stig- 
mas sessile  Fruit  a  1-celled,  l-seeded  nut,  solitary  or  several  together,  and  partly 
or  wholly  covered  by  the  scaly  (in  some  cases  echinate)  involucral  cup  or  covering  ; 
seed  albumenless,  with  an  anatropous,  often  edible,  embryo  ;  cotyledons  thick  and 
fleshy. 

Represented  by  both  trees  and  shrubs. 

Genus  QUERCUS  L. 

Flowers  greenish  or  yellowish.  Sterile  flowers  in  loose,  slender,  naked  catkins, 
which  spring  singly  or  several  together  from  axillary  buds;  calyx  3--8-parted  or 
cleft ;  stamens  3-12  ;  anthers  2-celled.  Fertile  flowers  with  ovary  nearly  3  celled  and 
6  ovuled,  3  of  tlie  cells  and  5  of  the  ovules  l)eing  abortive  ;  stigma  3-lobed  ;  involu- 
cre developing  into  a  hard,  scaly  cup  around  the  base  of  the  nut  or  acorn,  which  is 
1-celled  and  1  seeded. 

(The  ancient  Latin  name  for  the  Oak  supposed  to  be  from  the  Celtic  quer,  fine  and 
cuez,  tree.) 


Ii6.  QUERCUS  MICHAUXII,  Nutt. 
Basket  Oak,  Cow  Oak,  Swamp  Chestnut  Oak. 

Ger. ,  Korh-Elche  J  Fr.,  Cheiie  de  panier  ;  Sp.,  Rohle  lie  canasto. 

Specific  Cii.vracteus  :  —  Leaves  5-8  in.  long,  oval  to  obovate  oblong,  acute  or 
accuminate,  obtuse  or  occasianally  cordate  at  base,  prominently  ])innately  veined  and 
regularly  and  coarsely  but  not  deeply  crenate-toothed,  rather  thiclc.  shining  green  and 
smooth  above  and  usually  pale  gray  and  fine  velvety  beneath.  Flowers  with  usually 
10  stamens;  stigma  subsessile  and  abortive  ovules  at  the  base  of  the  perfect  seed. 
Fruit  a  large  oblong-ovoid  acorn  maturing  the  first  year,  sometimes  \\  in.  in  length, 
scarcely  half  immersed  in  the  rather  shallow  and  hoary  cup,  with  hard  stout  acute, 
tuberculate  scales  without  fringe,  short  pedunculate,  inner  side  of  nut-shell  glabrous 
kernel  sweetish  and  edible. 

A  majostic  Oak  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  100  ft.  (30  m.)  or 
more  with  a  trunk  even  6  or  7  ft.  (2  m.)  in  diameter,  clothed  in  a  light- 
gray  bark  which  is  rough  with  longitudinal  loose  scaly  ridges. 
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Habitat. — From  Delaware  to  Florida  and  thence  into  eastern  Texns; 
west  <if  the  Alleganies,  from  southern  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  to 
the  Gulf,  growing  in  rich  moist  bottom-lands  and  along  the  borders  of 
streams  subject  to  inundation. 

Physical  Properties. —  Wood  heavy,  very  hard  and  strong,  durable 
in  contact  with  the  soil,  medullary  rays  few  and  large,  and  annual  layers 
marked  prominently  with  large  open  ducts.  It  is  of  a  liglit  reddish- 
brown  color  with  buff-white  sap-wood.  Specific  Grrivif i/,  O.SOoQ  ;  Per- 
centage of  Ash,  0.45  ;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.8003  ;  Coefii- 
cient  of  Elasticity,  96373;  Modulas  of  Rupture,  1118;  Resistance  to 
Longitudinal  Pressure,  482 ;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  233 ;  Weight  of 
a  Cut)ic  Foot  in  Pounds,  50.10. 

Uses. — Tlie  most  valuable  white  oak  of  the  Southern  States  it  is  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  wheel  stocks, 
furniture,  for  fencing,  cooperage,  baskets,  fuel,  etc.  The  edible  acorns 
are  devoured  with  avidity  by  the  hogs  and  sheep. 

Medicin"al  Properties  are  not  recorded  of  this  species  although 
those  common  to  most  of  the  Oaks  and  mentioned  of  the  White  Oak 
(Part  II,  p.  28)  are  doubtless  true  of  this  also. 

117.  QUERCUS  VIRENS,  Ait. 
Live  Oak. 

Gen.,  Inimergrune  Eiche;  Fr.,  Chene  vert;  Sp.,  Rohle  siempre  verde. 

Specific  Chauactehs. —  Leaves  smaU,  14-4  in.  long,  coriaceous,  evergreen,  oblong 
or  elliptical,  obtuse,  or  rounded  at  apex,  tapering  to  a  short  petiole,  with  entire  and 
revolute  margin  (rarely  with  few  rounded  or  pointed  teeth),  lustrous  green  above, 
paler  and  hoary  beneath,  as  with  the  petioles,  peduncles  and  new  growths,  especially 
when  young.  Flowers  with  6-8  stamens;  stigmas  subsessile;  abortive  ovules  at 
the  base  of  the  perfect  seed.  Fi  uit  a  small  ovoid-oblong  darl<;-brown  abruptly 
pointed  acorn,  maturing  the  first  year,  about  4  in.  in  length,  |  immersed  in  the  top- 
shaped  cup  composed  of  many  thin  membranous,  pointed,  hoary  scales  and  borne  1 
to  'h  togetlier,  sessile  upon  conspicuous  peduncles  about  1  in.  in  length;  kernel 
sweetish  bitter. 

(The  specific  name,  virens,  the  Latin  for  green,  refers  to  the  evergreen  foliage.) 

This  interesting  evergreen  oak  attains  the  hight  of  GO  or  70  ft.  (20  m.) 
with  a  trunk  sometimfs  0  or  7  ft.  (2  m.)  in  diameter,  with  light-gray  bark 
having  firm  thick  ridges,  finally  breaking  off  in  fi'agments  rather  than 
scales.  When  growing  alone  it  is  a  tree  of  low  and  very  wide-spreading 
habit  of  growth,  its  sturdy  limbs  leaving  the  massive  trunk  at  10-12  ft. 
or  less  from  the  ground,  and  reaching  out  horizontally  sometimes  40  or 
50  ft.  or  more  in  all  directions  and  shading  an  immense  area.  Such  a 
tree  festooned  as  it  usually  is  with  long  locks  of  Spanish  Moss,  which 
here  finds  a  most  convenient  resting  place,  is  a  beautiful  and  characteristic 
scene  of  the  southern  States,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
lover  of  trees. 
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Habitat. —  The  maritime  region  from  southern  Virginia  to  nearly 
the  soiitliern  extremity  of  Florida,  and  westward  to  western  Texas  and 
into  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In  tlie  western  part  of  its  range  it  is 
found  at  much  higher  altitudes  than  in  the  cast,  and  of  smaller  stature 
or  even  shrubby. 

Physical  Properties. —  Wood  very  heavy,  hard,  strong,  tough,  com- 
pact, close-gr.iined  and  taking  a  beautiful  polish,  but  difficult  to  work, 
with  strong  thick  medullary  rays  and  with  principal  ducts  rather  smaller 
and  more  distributed  than  in  most  of  the  oaks.  It  is  of  a  light-brown 
color  with  lighter  sap-wood.  Specifir  Graoifq,  0.0501;  Percentage  of  Asl/, 
1.14;  Relative  Apjn-o.riniate  Fuel  Value,  0.9393;  Coefficient  of  Elasticity, 
113627;  Moikilus  of  Rupture,  1017;  Resistance  to  Longitudinal  Presstire, 
547;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  324  ;  Weiglit  of  a  Ckibic  Foot  in  Pounds, 
59.21. 

Uses. —  Formerly  extensively  used  in  ship-building  for  which  it  was 
more  highly  valued  than  any  otlicr  oak.  Of  late  it  is  still  somewhat 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  has  been  largely  replaced  by  other 
material. 

Medicinal  Properties,  owing  to  the  astringency  of  the  bark,  though 
not  specifically  reported,  are  probably  those  common  to  most  of  tlie  oaks. 

Ii8.  QUERCUS  AQUATICA,  Walt. 
Water  Oak,  Duck  Oak,  Possum  Oak,  Punk  Oak, 

Gen.,   Wasser-Eiche;  Fr.,  Clieae  aquntiquc;  Sp.,  Robh  acuatico. 

Specific  Characters. —  Learns  tliickish,  glabrous  and  shining,  green  both  sides, 
mostly  deciduous,  obovate-spatulate,  entire,  and  more  or  less  obscurely  and  irregu- 
larly 3-5-slnuate-lobed  with  rounded  apex  and  lobes,  but  sometimes,  especially  on 
young  shoots  with  more  pointed  and  even  mucronate  lobes  and  apex,  generally 
narrowing  to  a  very  short  petiole.  Flowers  with  mostly  4-G  stamens,  styles  long  and 
spreading  and  abortive  ovules  near  the  top  of  the  perfect  seed.  Fruit  a  small,  sub- 
sessile  acorn  \  in.  or  less  in  length,  maturing  the  second  year,  with  subglobose  and 
often  shortened  nut  tomentose  within,  and  about  i  immersed  in  the  very  shallow, 
saucer-shaped  cup,  composed  of  many  thin  and  pointed  scales. 

A  handsome  tree  of  medium-size  and  with  full  rounded  top,  nnder  the 
most  favorable  conditions  attaining  the  height  of  80  feet  (24  m.)  with  a 
trunk  3  or  4  ft.  (I  ni.)  in  diameter,  clothed  in  a  smooth  grayish-brown 
bark  blotched  with  whitish  and  on  large  trunks  only  very  slightly  fissured 
with  irregular  longitudinal  checks.  Few  oaks  compare  with  this  in 
smoothness  of  bark. 

Habitat. — From  Delaware  southward  to  about  the  latitude  of  Tampa 
Bay  in  Florida  and  westward  to  central  Texas;  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
it  ranges  as  far  north  as  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  growing  mostly  in  wet 
soil  along  the  banks  of  streams,  bottom-lands  and  swamps. 
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Physical  Properties. — Wood  lieuvy,  hard,  strong,  compact,  rather 
coarse-c^rained,  medullary  rays  not  numerous  and  of  rather  small  size, 
annual  rings  marked  by  large  open  ducts;  of  a  light  mottled  pinkish- 
brown  color  with  lighter  sap-wood.  Si>cci1ic  Gravity,  0.  ■•374:4;  Percentage 
of  Ash,  O.bi;  Relative  Approximate  Fa  el  Value,  0.7207;  Coefficient  of 
Etasticitij,  122657;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  1052;  Resistance  to  Longitudinal 
Pressure,  501;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  198;  Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in 
Pounds,  45.14. 

XJsES. — Wood  iTsed  for  fuel  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  for  furniture, 
interior  finishing,  etc.,  though  not  considered  as  valuable  a  wood  as  that 
of  some  of  the  other  oaks. 

Medicinal  Properties  are  not  claimed  of  this  species,  though  like 
the  other  oaks  it  possesses  astringent  bark. 

QYMNOSPERM.E, 

Flowering,  exogenous  plant  with  leaves  chiefly  parallel-veined  and  cotyledons  fre- 
quently more  than  two.  Flowers  diclinous  and  very  incomplete:  pistil  represented 
by  an  open  scale  or  leaf,  or  altogether  wanting,  with  ovules  naked,  fertilized  by 
direct  contact  with  the  pollen,  and  seeds  at  maturity  naked— without  a  true  pericarp. 

Order  OONIFERJE,  Pi>'e  Family. 

Z,ga»es  mostly  awl-shaped  or  needle-shaped,  evergreen,  entire  and  parallel-veined. 
FloiPcrs  monoecious,  or  rarely  dioecious,  in  catkins  or  cones,  destitute  of  both  calyx 
and  corolla;  stamens  one  or  several  (usually  united);  ovary,  style  and  stigma  want- 
ing; ovules  one  or  several  at  the  base  of  a  scale,  which  serves  as  a  carpel,  or  on  an 
op'eu  disk.  Fi'uit  a  cone,  woody  and  with  distinct  scales,  or  somewhat  berry-like,  and 
with  fleshy  coherent  scales,  seeds  orthotopous,  embryo  in  the  axis  of  the  albumen. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  a  resinous  juice. 

Genus  TAXODIUM,  Richard. 

Leaves  alternate,  linear,  sessile,  slender,  arranged  in  delicate  flat  2- ranked 
sprays,  light  green,  deciduous,  as  also  a  part  of  the  slender  branchlets;  leaf-buds  not 
scaly.  Flowers  monoecious,  the  sterile  in  terminal  panicled  spikes;  stamens  few 
with  scale-like  shield-shaped  filaments  bearing  3-5  anther  cells;  fertile  flowers  in 
small,  ovoid,  scaly  catkins,  the  scales  bractless  and  with  a  pair  of  ovules  at  the  base 
of  each  scale.  Fruit  a  globular  closed  cone,  about  1  in.  or  less  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  the  spirally  arranged  scales  which  are  now  wooily,  much  thickened,  angular 
and  somewhat  shield-shaped,  with  two-angled  seeds  at  tbe  base  of  each  scale. 

(Name  derived  from  the  Greek  raco?,  a  yew,  and  aiSoi,  resemblance.) 

119.  TAXODIUM  DISTICHUM,  Richard. 
B.vLD   Cypress,    Black    Cypress,    Rkd   Cyphess,   White    Cypress. 

Ger.,    Zweizcliche    Eihencijpresse ;    Fr.,    Cypres    afeuillc ;    Sp.,    Cipres 

deshojado. 

Spkctfic  Characters  are  incorporated  in  the  above  generic  description. 
(The  specific  name  distichnm.  is  from  the  Greek  5z'?,  twice  or  douUe  and  dri'xo'i, 
rank,  referring  to  the  2-ranked  arrangement  of  the  leaves.) 

A  large  tree  sometimes  attaininsr  the  hight  of  150  ft.  (46  m.)  with  a 

trunk  10  or  12  ft.  (3  m.)  in  diameter,  with  fibrous  l)rownish  bark  marked 
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with  prominent  longitudinal  ridges,  which  peel  off  in  strips.  It  is  a 
tree  with  rather  wide-spreading  top,  when  growing  by  itself,  with  light 
airy  foli;ige  and  trunk  very  wide  at  base  and  reint'oice  1  with  strong  but- 
resscs,  an  evident  necessity  to  give  the  tree  stability  in  the  soft  wet  soil 
in  which  it  grows. 

Another  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  tree  is  its  habit  of  sending  up 
from  its  large  roots,  when  growing  in  very  soft  ground,  conical  or  stee- 
ple-shaped projections,  known  as  "  cypress  knees,"  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  3  or  4  ft.  in  hight  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  are 
hollow,  excepting  the  smallest,  covered  with  a  .sniooihi^^h  bark  like  that 
of  the  roots,  destitute  of  branches  and  foliage-,  and  their  function  or  use 
to  the  tree  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Perhaps  they  aid  the 
tree  in  securing  a  firmer  footing  in  the  loose  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

Habitat.— From  southern  Delaware  southward  along  the  coast  nearly 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida,  and  westward  through  the  Gulf 
States  to  central  Texas,  up  the  Mississippi  valley  to  southern  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  growing  along  the  inundated  bottom  lands  which  border  many 
of  the  southern  streams,  swamps  and  ponds  of  the  Pine  barrens.  In 
such  localities,  unfit  for  almost  every  other  use  the  bald  Cypress  flour- 
ishes in  sometimes  very  extensive  forests,  and  where  it  is  likely  to  hold 
undisputed  sway  in  years  to  come. 

Physical  Propertii:s. —  Wood  light,  soft  and  of  medium  strength, 
easily  worked,  close-graiupd,  compact,  very  durable  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  medullary  rays  thin  anl  uumerou?;  of  a  light  or  dark  brown  color, 
with  brownish-white  sap-wood.  Sjjccijic  Gravity,  0.4543;  Percentage  of 
Ash,  0.42;  Rdative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.4524;  Coefficient  of  Ela>i- 
ticitij,  103206;  Modulm  of  Rupture,  682;  Resistance  to  Lonr/itiidinal 
Pressure,  423;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  81;  Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in 
Pounds,  28,31. 

Uses.— One  of  the  most  valuable  trees  of  its  range,  benig  extensively 
manufactured  into  lumber  for  general  construction  purposes,  coopering, 
fencing,  railway  ties,  etc. 

jMiiDiCiNAL  Properties  are  not  claimed  of  this  sj)ecies. 

Note. —  The  lumbermen  of  the  Cypress  regions  recognize  two  kinds 
of  Cypress  lumber,  as"  Black  "  and  "  White,"  the  former  being  of  a 
darker  brown  color,  hardi-r  and  more  durable  than  the  latt<  r.  The  dif- 
frrrnce  seems  to  be  solely  in  the  wood  itself  and  doubtless  occasioned  by 
the  conditions  of  environment  during  growth,  as  botanists  can  find  no 
distinction  in  other  characters. 

Genus  TOHREYA,   Arnott.* 

Leaves  evergreen,  linear  to  linear-subulate,  subsesbile,  convex  and  lustrous  dark- 
green  above,  concave,  paler,  and  marked  with  two  conspicuous  parallel  grooves  ruu- 

*  Tumiou,  Rafenesque. 
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ning  tlie  leugtb  of  the  leaf  beneath,  in  flat  2-ranked  sprays,  rigid  and  sliarply 
bristle-pointed.  Flowers  dicecious,  axillary,  tbe  sterile  many  together,  in  short 
oblong  aments,  with  bracts  at  the  base,  imbricated  in  4  rows;  stamens  in  the  form  of 
peltate,  pediciUite  scales,  bearing  each  4  anther-ceils  ut  base;  fertile  aments  ovoid, 
l-tlo\vered,  with  solitary  naked  ovule  surrouniled  with  imbricated  persistent  bracts. 
Fruit  quite  resembling  a  plum  in  appearance,  sessile,  glaucous,  with  fibro-Heshy 
testa,  which  dries  down  to  a  thin  wrinkled  covering  after  falling,  and  hard  smooth 
nut-like  inner  coat,  and  embryo  at  the  apex  of  a  large  ruminated  albumen. 

Uenus  represented  by  trees  of  few  species  and  named  in  compliment  to  the  emi- 
nent botanist,  Dr.  John  Torry. 


120.   TORREYA  TAXIFOLIA,  Arn. 
Yew-Le.\yed  Torreya,  Stinking   Cedar,  Savin. 

Ger.,  Stink-Ceder  ;  Fr.,  Torreya  a  feuilles  cV If ;  Sp.,  Cedrofetido. 

Specific  Characters. — Leaves  about  1  in.  in  length,  mostly  linear-sululate; 
widest  at  the  base  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  mucrouate  tip.  Flowers  with  yellow, 
crowded  sterile  ameuts.  Fruit  about  1  in.  or  slightly  more  in  length  when  fresh 
(scarcely  an  inch  when  dry),  with  globose  oblong,  obtusely  pointed  and  more  or  less 
compressed  nut. 

(The  specific  name.  taxifoUa,  is  from  taxus,  yetc,  and  folium,  leaf,  alluding  to  a 
resemblance  in  the  leaf  of  this  tree  to  tbose  of  the  Yew.) 

A  handsome  tree  of  rather  wide  pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  occasion- 
ally attaining  the  hight  of  oO  m-  GO  ft.  (18  m.),  with  a  trnnk  rarely  2  or 
2|^  f t.  (0. 75  m.)  in  diameter,  with  thin  brown  bark  checking  longitudi- 
nally in  thin  scaly  ridges.  The  odor  of  the  crushed  leaves  is  strong  and 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  tomato  vine. 

Habitat. — A  very  rare  and  local  tree,  being  found  onlv  in  Florida 
along  the  Apulachicola  River  between  Chattahoochee  and  Bristol,  and 
tlien^,  all  but  a  small  group  of  trees,  on  the  eastern  bank.  It  grows 
Jilong  the  slopes  of  that  stream  or  of  its  tribittaries  nearby,  in  rich,  moist 
but  well  drained  soil.  It  is  found  in  snch  limited  numbers  that  its  ex- 
terminaiion  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  and  the  tree,  as  it  were  conscious  of 
tiiat  danger,  seems  wonderfully  persistent  of  life.  Indeed  we  have  seen 
few  if  any  trees  its  equal  in  that  respect.  Tiie  trunks  and  stumps  of 
trees  prostrated  by  the  wind  send  n|)  branches  which  eventually  become 
tree  trunks  themselves,  roots  being  sent  down  from  the  opposite  side,  if 
in  contact  with  the  soil  and  affording  them  support.  Then  quite  com- 
monly in  the  vicinity  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees  may  be  seen  seedlings  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  in  hight;  Nature 
is  certainly  doing  her  part  there  in  good  earnest  to  perpetuate  the 
species. 

Physical  Piioperties. —  Wood  light,  soft,  strong,  compact,  very 
close-grained,  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish,  easily  worked  and  very 
dui-alile  in  contact  with  the  soil.     It  is  of  a  clear  brownish-yellow  color 
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with  tliin  whitish  sap-wood  and  of  a  strong  characteristic  and  somewhat 
terebinthinate  odor.  Specific  Gravity,  0.5145;  Percenfaye  of  Ash,  0.73; 
Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.5107;  Coefficient  of  Elasticity,  82833; 
Modulus  of  Rupture,  887;  Resistance  to  Longitiidinal  Pressure,  460;  Re- 
sistance to  Indentation,  158;    Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds,  32.06. 

Uses. — Very  valuable  for  fences,  etc.,  owing  to  its  great  lasting  quali- 
ties, and  for  which  most  of  the  best  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatta- 
hoochee have  been  cut  down. 

Medicinal  Properties  are  not  known  of  this  tree. 

Genus  PINUS,  Tournefort. 

Zeaws  evergreen,  needle-shaped,  from  slender  buds,  in  clusters  of  2-5  together, 
each  cluster  invested  at  its  base  with  a  sheath  of  thin,  membranous  scales.  Flowers 
appearing  in  spring,  mou(Bcious.  Sterile  flowers  in  catkins,  clustered  at  the  base  of 
the  shoots  of  the  season;  stamens  numerous  with  very  short  filaments  and  a  scale-like 
connective;  anther-cells,  2,  opening  lengthwise;  pollen  grains  triple.  Fertile  flowers 
in  conical  or  cylindrical  spikes,  consisting  of  imbricated,  carpellary  scales, 
each  in  the  axil  of  a  persistent  bract  and  bearing  at  its  base  within  a  pair  of  inverted 
ovules.  Fruit  maturing  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  a  cone  formed  of  the 
imbricated  carjiellary  scales,  whicli  are  woody,  often  thickened  or  awued  at  the  apex, 
persistent,  when  rii)e  dry  and  spreading  t;j  liberate  the  two  uut-like  and  usually 
winged  seeds;  cotyledons  3-12  linear 

iPiiius  is  a  Latin  word  from  Celtic  pin  or  pen,  a,  crag.) 

121.  PINUS  SEROTINA,  Michx. 
Pond  Pine. 

Ger.,   Teich-Ficlite  ;  Fr.,  Pin  d^Etang;  Sp.,  Pino  pantanoso. 

Specific  Characters. —  Leaves  three  together,  .5-8  in.  in  length,  somewhat 
crowded,  from  a  dark  sheath  about  i  in.  in  length.  Fruit  very  .short-pedunculate  or 
often  sessile,  lateral,  ovoid-pyramidal  cones,  when  closed,  2-3  in'  in  h-ngih  (about  as 
broad  as  long  when  expanded),  brown  or  grayish,  often  in  pairs  or  clusters,  scales 
rounded  and  thickened  at  the  extremity  and  furnished  with  a  very  small,  weak 
prickle. 

(The  specific  name,  serotina  is  a  Latin  adjective  meaning  late  ov  hackica,rd,  and 
refers  to  the  lateness  of  the  tree  in  shedding  its  cones.) 

A  tree  occasionally  attaining  the  height  of  80  ft.  (24  m.)  and  30  in. 
(0.90  m.)  in  diameter  of  trunk  as  its  maximum  dimensions.  It  is  a  tree 
with  wide-si)reading,  lofty  top.  with  remote,  rough,  scaly  branches,  bear- 
ing close  along  their  sides  many  scattering  or  clustered  cones  which  re- 
main on  the  tree,  and  some  even  retain  their  seeds,  for  si.K  or  seven  years 
or  more  after  attaining  maturity.  The  bark  of  trunk  is  of  a  grayish- 
brown  color,  checking  with  age  into  very  wide  irregular  ridges  or  patches 
composed  of  many  loose  irregular  friable  scales. 

TIahitat, —  A  rather  uncommon  tree  found  along  the  coast  from 
North  Carolina  southward  to  about  the  latitude  of  Tampa,  Florida, 
growing  in  moist  soil  along  the  borders  of  streams,  swamps  and  ponds  of 
the  pine  region. 
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Physical  Properties. —  Wood  heavy,  rather  soft,  not  strong,  com- 
pact, very  resinous  and  of  a  brownish-orange  color,  with  abundant  yel- 
lowish-white sap-wood.  Specific  Gravity,  0.7944;  Percentage  of  Ash, 
0.17;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.7928;  Coefficient  of  Elasticity, 
llQ'dbl;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  1164;  Resistance  to  Longitudinal  Pressure, 
505;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  396;  Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds, 
49.49. 

Uses. —  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  considered  of  inferior  quality  and  not 
much  used;  occasionally  foi"  lumber  for  general  construction  purposes. 

Medicinal  Properties. —  N'ot  recognized  in  medicine  though  its 
pitch  posesses  the  properties  common  to  the  genus. 


122.  PINUS  CLAUSA,  Vasey. 
Sand  Pine,  Scrub  Pine. 

Ger.,  Sand-Ficlite;  Fr.,  Pin  dc  sahlon;  Sp.,  Pino  de  arena. 

Specific  Ciiauacteks.— Ltvjoe.^  2-3  in.  long,  slender,  arranged  in  pairs  with  short 
sheathes  i  in.  or  slightly  more  in  length.  Fruit  a  narrow  pyramidal  cone  2-2^  in. 
in  length  and  (when  closed)  broadest  near  the  rounded  base  where  it  is  1  to  1  in.  thick, 
nearly  sessile,  spreading  or  reflesed,  often  in  pairs  or  in  whorls  of  three  upon  the 
brauchlets,  scales  rounded  and  thickened  at  the  apex  and  armed  with  a  long  slender 
weak  prickle  which  soon  breaks  off,  however  leaving  only  its  prominent  wide  base. 
The  cones  when  fully  expanded  are  oblong-ovoid  and  slightly  oblique. 

(The  specific  name,  clausa,  is  the  Latin  for  closed,  alluding  to  the  long  time  the 
cones  remain  closed.) 

This  tree  rarely  attains  the  dimensions  of  80  ft.  (24  m.)  in  hight  with 
a  trunk  30  in.  (0.75  m.)  in  diameter,  invested  in  a  brown  bark,  checked 
longitudinally  into  loose  scaly  ridges.  Growing  as  it  does  near  the  sea 
and  ill  localities  exposed  to  the  sea- winds  it  is  often  much  distorted  and 
of  small  stature. 

Habitat. —  Florida  along  the  Gulf  coast  from  Pensacola  to  Charlotte 
Harbor,  and  along  the  coast  a  little  distance  near  St.  Augustine,  growing 
on  the  very  barren  sand-dunes  and  ridges,  soil  which  will  hardly  support 
any  other  tree. 

Physical  Puoperties. —  Wood  light,  soft,  not  strong,  easily  worked 
with  numerous  resin-passages  an  1  close  grain.  It  is  of  a  brownish-orange 
color  with  abundant  creamy  white  sap-wood.  Specific  Gravity  0.5576; 
Percentage  of  Ash,  0.31;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value,  0.5559;  Co- 
efficient of  Elasticity,  54295;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  502;  Resistance  to 
Longitudinal  Pressure,  377;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  131;  Weight  of  a 
Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds,  34.75. 

tISES. —  Wood  generally  considered  valueless,  but  it  certainly  possesses 
properties  which  would  recommend  its  use  for  lumber  for  general  con- 
struction purposes,  etc. 
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Medicinal  Properties  are  not  known  of  this  species  save  those  com- 
mon to  the  genus,  and  mentioned  of  other  species. 

Note. —  The  retention  of  the  cones  of  this  tree  is  wortliy  of  special 
notice.  They  attain  maturity  the  second  year,  but  remain  on  the  tree 
and  closed  for  a  long  time,  many  until  the  thickening  branches  begiu  to 
form  new  wood  over  them.  Some  are  found  further  down  towards  the 
trunk  half  enveloped  by  the  new  wood,  and  a  few  persist  until  entirely 
grown  over  in  the  advancing  development  of  the  tree.  The  seeds  of  such 
cones  cannot  then  be  liberated  until  after  the  decay  of  the  tree  and  the 
reason  of  nature's  retaining  these  seeds  so  long  after  attaining  maturity  is 
an  interesting  problem. 

123.  PINUS  GLABRA,  Walt. 

Lowland  Spruce  Pine,  White  Pine,  Cedar  Pine. 

Ger.,  Glatte-Fichte ;    Fr.,  Pin  de  Cedre ;  Sp.,  Pinoliso. 

Specific  Characters. —  Leaves  in  twos,  rather  slender,  4-5  in.  long,  with  short 
close  sheath  If  in.  or  less  in  length,  branchlets  smooth  and  whitish.  Fruit,  ovid- 
cylindrical  cones  (ovoid  when  expanded)  about  2  in.  in  length,  solitary  or  in  paird 
(rarely  in  whorls  of  three),  with  scales  thickened  at  the  apex  and  armed  with  a  very 
weak  prickle,  inclining  strongly  forward  toward  the  apex  of  the  cone.* 

(The  specific  name  glabra,  is  the  Latin  for  smooth  and  is  descriptive  of  the  con- 
spicuously smooth  bark  of  branches  and  branchlets.) 

This  Pine  attains  the  height,  sometimes  of  80  or  100  ft.  (30  m.)  and 
a  trunk  3  or  4  ft.  (I  m.)  in  diameter,  with  smooth  bark  of  branches,  and 
bark  of  trunk  fissured  into  narrow  firm  ridges.  The  character  of  the 
bark  throughout  quite  closely  reseml)le3  tiiat  of  the  White  Pine 
{P.  Hti'obus)  farther  north,  and  in  that  differs  from  all  of  the  other 
southern  Pines. 

Habitat. — S.  rather  rare  and  local  tree,  found  near  the  coist  from 
South  Carolina  to  middle  Floridi  and  westward  along  the  Gulf  coast 
into  Louisiana  growing  in  the  rich  soil  of  low-lands. 

Physical  Proprrtibs.— Wood  light,  soft,  not  strong,  not  durable  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  containing  but  litth^  resin  and  easily  worked  ;  of  a 
light  pinkish-brown  color  and  with  abundant  whiter  sip-wood.  Spcdp: 
Oravity,  0.3931  ;  Percentnge  of  Ash,  0.45  ;  Relafivp-  Approximate  Fuel 
Value,  0.3913  ;  Coefficient,  of  Elasticitji,  44750  ;  Mrlulm  of  Ruphire, 
49tj ;  Resistance  to  Lnnfjitudinai  Pressure,  288  ;  Resistanct  to  Indenta- 
tion, lO'j ;    Weight  of  a  Cubic  Font  in  Pounds,  24.50. 

*  This  character,  the  iticlin.ation  of  tho  prickle  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  or  the  inner  snrfaop  of  the 
scale  w'u^n  the  con^  isPK'>aiiclt»(l,  I  rlenm  quitn  reliable  in  clistinTuishina:  the  coii"  of  this  species  from 
that  of  the  P.  mitis.  which  it  otherwise  closely  resembles,  ami  in  which  the  prickle  is  more  reflexed, 
so  as  to  poin"  at  i-ieht  anerles  or  nearly  so  from  the  axis  of  the  cone.  The  cliaracter  is  best  shown 
in  the  young  cones  only  partially  developed  and  before  the  weak  prickles  have  been  broken . 


124.  Pixus  Px\.LUsTKis — Long-leaved  Pine.  51 

Uses.  —  Too  uncommon  a  timber  to  be  extensively  used,  though  its 
properties  would  strongly  cummend  it  for  the  uses  to  which  the  northern 
White  Pine  is  applied.  Few  if  any  of  the  southern  pines  as  closely 
resemble  the  While  Pine  in  working  qualities  as  this. 

Medicinal  Properties  are  not  claimed  of  this  species. 


124.  PINUS  PALUSTRIS,  Mill.* 

Long-leaved   Pine,  Hard   Pine,  Georgia  Pine,  Southern  Pine. 

Ger.,  Langnadelige  Fichte;  Fr.,  Pin  de  feuilles  allonges;  S]?.,  Pino  con 

hojas  largas. 

Specific  Chauacters. — Leaves  ia  3s,  very  loug,  8-15  in.,  with  long  ragged  and 
fimbriated  sheatlis  |-1  in.  loug,  crowded  at  the  ends  of  very  rough,  scaly ,  thick  branch- 
lets.  iStamiJiate  Jl(jwei's  in  Toati-paTple  aiuents,  2-3  in.  loug.  Fruit,  large,  cylindri- 
cal or  coiiical-obluug  terminal  cones.  (5-10  in.  loug,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  with  scales 
tliickened  at  the  extremity  and  armed  witLi  a  short  recurved  spine. 

(The  specific  name,  puludris,  is  the  Latin  for  sicampy,  and  inappropriately  applied 
to  this  tree  as  it  is  rarely  found  in  swampy  places. 

A  tree  occasionally  attaining  the  bight  of  80  or  90  ft.  (85  ni.)  with 
lofty  wide  top  of  few  large  branches,  the  foliage  tufted  at  the  ends  of  the 
branchlets,  and  trunk  rarely  over  3-3|  ft.  (1  m.)  in  diameter,  clothed  in 
a  grayish-brown  bark,  checked  into  large  elongated  patches  the  outer 
surfaces  of  which  flake  off  in  irregular  friable  scales. 

Habitat. — From  southern  Virginia  southward  along  the  coast  to 
about  the  latitude  of  Tamp  i,  Fla.,  and  thence  westward  to  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  growing  in  dry,  sandy  soil  and  occupying  vast  tracts  known 
as  the  Pine  Barrens,  and  of  which  this  was  originally  almost  the  exclus- 
ive tree. 

Physical  Properties.— Wood  hard,  heavy,  strong,  tough,  coarse- 
grained, compact,  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil  and  very  resinous. 
it  is  of  a  pinkish-brown  color  with  lighter  sap-wood.  Specific  Gravity, 
0.6999;  Percentage  of  Ash,  0.25;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  Value, 
0.6983;  Coefficlenf  nf  Ehu^ticitu,  148733;  Modulus  of  Rupture,  1152; 
Resistance  to  Ln^uiittidinnl  Pressure.  639;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  153; 
Weiqlit  of  a  Cnhic  Foot  in  Pounds,  43.63. 

Uses. — A  tree  of  greatest  economic  value,  the  wood  being  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  flooring,  for  which  it  is  extensively  employed,  and  is  also 
largely  use'l  for  sliiiibMilding  and  general  construction  purposes,  for 
railwav  tics  and  occasionally  ''fiirured"  trees,  which  are  of  rare  orna- 
mental valne,  for  rich  interior  finishing,  etc. 

*  Pimts  australifi,  Michx,  in  Chapman's  Flora  of  the  Southern  States. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  turpentine,  tar,  pitch  and  resin  used  in  the  U.  S., 
besides  a  large  quantity  annually  exported,  are  products  of  this  tree. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  this  species  exist  mainly  in  the  turpen- 
tine produced  from  it.  They  are  stimulant,  diuretic,  occasionally  dia- 
phoretic and  anthelmintic,  and  when  applied  externally  rubefacient.* 


125.  .  INUS  CUBENSIS,  Griseb. 
Slash  Pixe,  Swamp  Pine,  Bastard  Pine,  Meadow  Pine. 

Ger.,  C'uhaniscJie  Fichfe  J  Fr.,  Pin  taillade ;  Sp.,  Pino  recortado. 

Specific  Characters. — Leaves  in  botli  2s  and  3s,  7-12  in.  long,  with  long  slieatlig 
about  ^  in.  long,  ragged  and  fimbriated  at  the  margin;  branchlets  rough  and  scaly. 
iS/«?/(t'/(a<6' aments  purple,  about  2  in.  long;  the  jnntillate  aments  terminal,  pedunculate 
and  usually  two  or  more  together.  i'V^ui  ovoid-cylindrical  cones,  recurved,  8-G  in. 
long,  rich  glossy  brown  as  if  varnished,  scales  thickened  at  the  end  and  armed  with 
a  short,  recurved  spine. 

(The  specific  name,  Cubensis,  is  a  Latinized  word  meaning  Cuban,  and  alludes  to  the 
occurrence  of  this  tree  in  Cuba,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.) 

This  tree  sometimes  attains  the  hight  of  80  or  100  ft.  (30  m.),  with  a 
trunk  2  or  3  ft.  (0.90  m.)  in  diameter,  with  reddish-brown  bark  of 
trunk,  rough  with  loose,  irregular,  scaly,  and  not  very  broad  lidges. 

Habitat. — From  South  Carolina  southward  near  the  coast  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Florida,  also  in  the  West  Indies,  and  westward 
along  the  Gulf  coast  into  Louisiana,  in  light  sandy  soil  in  tiie  jiroximity 
of  the  coast  and  about  the  ponds  of  the  Pine  Barrens.  It  is  springing 
up  abundantly  in  regions  from  which  forests  of  the  Long  leaved  Pines 
have  been  cleared. 

Physical  Properties. — Wood,  hard,  heavy,  strong,  compact,  tough, 
coarse-grained,  very  resinous,  durable  and  with  broad  conspicuous  bands 
of  summer  cells.  It  is  of  a  liglit  pinkisli-brown  color  with  abundant 
yellowish-white  sap-wood.  Sjjecific  Gravity,  0.7504;  Percentage  of  Ash, 
0.26;  Relative  Approximate  Fuel  FaZ?/e,  0.7484;  Coefficient  of  Elasticity, 
157747;  Modulus  of  Rtipture,  1172;  Resistance  to  Longitudinal  Pres- 
sure, 6G4;  Resistance  to  Indentation,  186;  Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  in 
Pounds,  46.76. 

Uses.  — This  pine  though  not  as  populaf  as  the  Long-leaved,  nor  much 
used  where  that  can  be  found,  is,  nevcrtlicless,  but  little  inferior  to  it,  and 
applicable  to  the  same  uses,  as  for  lumber,  for  ilooring  and  for  g(  neral 
construction  purposes,  for  railway  ties,  etc.  Some  turpentine  and  tar 
are  also  procured  from  this  tree. 

Medicinal  Properties  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  of  the  Long- 
leaved  Pine. 

*U.  S.  Dispcnmtory,  16th  ed.  p.  1089-1090. 
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101.    MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA,  L 
Big  Laurel,  Bull  Bay,  Magnolia. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


(§c^.  Grossbluinige  Magnolia.      §t.  Grand  Magnolier. 
Sp.  Magnolia  floregrande. 


101.   MAGNOLIA  GRAN Dl FLORA.  L. 
Big  Laurel,  Bull  Bay,  Magnolia. 
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TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANOENTiAL   SECTION 


§eip.  Grossblmnige  Magnolia.      §t.  Grand  Magnolier. 
Sp.  MagnoKa  floregrande, 


102.    GORDONIA  LASIANTHUS,  L 
Loblolly  Bay,  Tan  Bay. 
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TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


§et^.  Langstielige  Gordonie.       f^^.  Gordonia  a  feuilles  glabres 

Sp.  Gordonia. 
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Loblolly  Bay,  Tan  Bay. 
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§et.  Langstielige  Gordonie.      §^.  Gordonia  i  feuilles  glabres 

Sp.  Gordonia. 


103.    CITRUS  AURANTIUM,  L 
Orange. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


§<j^.  Orangenbaum.       §z.  Granger.       Sp.  Naranjo. 


103.    CITRUS  AURANTIUM,  L 

Orange. 


-)/-^'^'^i,'^A-S^'i>^''i'!Kr!JKl9li^W'^. 


TRANSVERSE   SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL  SECTION 


^c^.  Orangenbaum.       §z.  Granger.       Sp.  Naranjo. 


104.    CITRUS  LIMONUM,  L. 
Lemon. 


,f^^»e-.v^<.">t-,-^^i 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


(^ci^.  Limonenbaum.       f^.  Oitronnier.      Sp.  Limon. 


CITRUS  LIMONUM.  L. 
Lemon. 


.    r.t  r.^^-;;;,  -g.aa.ijf;.^jia^. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


s 


■^~r 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


^e^.  Limonenbaum,       §z.  Oitronnier.      Sp.  Limon, 


105.    MELIA  AZEDARACH.  L 

Pride  of  India,  Ohina-berry,  China  Tree,  Bead  Tree. 


TRANSVCR9C    SECTION. 


\SSe^£t^' 


l^-tSiJ' 


,i-t:^ii:^-ti«»(-iw5^' 


.•?<»i$iasP' ■ 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


(5^.  Patemosterbaum.       §^.  Azedarach.       &p.  tJinamomo. 


105.    MELIA  A2EDARACH.  L. 
Pride  of  India,  Ohim-berry,  China  Tree,  Bead  Tree. 


TRANSVERSE   SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


§e^.  Patemosterbaum.      §^,  Azedarach.       S-p.  Oinamomo. 


106.    XANTHOXYLUM  CLAVA-HERCULIS,  L 

Prickly  Ash,  Sea  Ash,  Toothache  Tree,  Pepper-wood. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION. 


RADIAL  SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL  SEC 


(^e^.  Eschenblattriger  Gelbholz.       W^.  Fr^ne  des  Opines. 

Sp.  Jantoxaro. 


106.    XANTHOXYLUM  CLAVA-HERCULIS,  L. 

Prickly  Ash/Sea  Ash.  Toothache  Tree,  Pepper-wood. 


"  f-TJa^TtTflM^tSiMMCTP'*'' 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL  SECTION 


(5e^.  Eschenblattriger  Gelbholz.      §x.,  Frfine  des  6pines. 

&if>.  Jantoxaro. 


107.    CYRILLA  RACEMIFLORA,  L 
Red  Titi.  Leather-wood,  Iron-wood. 


TRANSVSRSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


^^*.  Traubenblattrige  Oyrille.      ^z,  Oyrille  de  Oajroline. 
Sp.  Madera  de  hierro. 


107.    CYRILLA  RACEMIFLORA,  L. 
Bed  Titi.  Leather-wood,  Iron-wood. 


r 


TRANSVISB9E    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


^ci^.  Traubenblattrige  Oyrille.      §x.,  Oyrille  de  Caroline. 
Sp.  Madera  de  hierro. 


108.    CLIFTONIA  LIQU8TRINA,  Banks. 
Titi,  Backwheat  Tree. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


§e^.  Buchweizenbamn.       §t.  Oliftonie  &  fexdlles  de  Troene. 


108.    CLIFTONIA  LIQUSTRINA,  BANKS. 
Tlla.  Buckwlieat  Tree. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


^z,  Buchweizenbaum.       §t.  Oliftonie  i  feuilles  de  Troene. 


109.    QLEDITSCHIA  MONOSPERMA,  WALT. 

Water  LocuBt. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


§er.  Einsamiger  Honigdorn.       §z,.  Fevier  monosperme. 
&p.  Algorrobo  acuatioo. 


109.    GLEDITSCHIA  MONOSPERMA.  Walt. 

Water  Locust. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION, 


RADIAL   SECTION 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


(^>t.  Einsamiger  Honigdorn.       IF-t.  Fevier  monosperme. 
&p.  Algorrobo  acuatioo. 


110.    NYSSA  OGECHE,  MARSHALL 
Ogeechee  Lime,  Sour  Tupelo,  Gopher  Plum. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


(§eT.  Weisalicher  Tupelobaum.       §z.  Tupelo  blancMtre. 
Sp.  Lima  de  Ogeechee. 


110.    NYSSA  OGECHE,  MARSHALL 
Ogeechee  Lime,  Sour  Tupelo,  Gopher  Plum. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


q^.  Weisdioher  Tupelobaum.       §t.  Tupelo  blanchatre. 
Sp.  Lima  de  Ogeechee. 


111.    FORESTIERA  ACUMINATA.  POIR. 
Swamp  Privet 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


§e^.  Sumpf-Rainweide.       ^x..  Troene  marecageux. 
Sp.  Alhena  pantanosa. 


111.    FORESTIERA  ACUMINATA,  POIR. 

Swamp  Privet, 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


^c^.  Sumpf-Rainweide.      §^,  Troene  mareca^eux. 
Sp.  Alhena  pantanosa. 


112.    OSMANTHUS  AMERICANUS,  B.&  H. 
Devil-wood,  Wild  01ive„ 


^m. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


(^e^.  Amerikanischer  Oehlbaum.       ft.  Olivier  d'Amerique. 
Sp.  Madera  del  diablo. 


112.    OSMANTHUS  AMERICANUS.  B.&  H 

Devil-wood,  Wild  Olive, 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


(^ei;.  Amerikanisclier  Oehlbaum.       §t.  Olivier  d'Amerique. 
Sp.  Madera  del  diablo. 


113.    PERSEA  CAROLINENSIS,  Nees.  VAR.  PAL,Ch. 

Swamp  Red  Bay. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


(^<,z.  Bother  Lorberbaum.       §z.  Persea  de  Carolina. 
>p.  Laurel  Colorado. 


113.    PERSEA  CAROLINENSIS,  Nees.  VAR.  PAL,Ch, 

Swamp  Red  Bay. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADiAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


(^4t.z.  Bother  Lorberbaum.       §x.  ^ersea  de  Carolina. 
Sp.  Laurel  Colorado. 


114.    PLAN  ERA  AQUATICA.  GMEL. 
Haner  Tree. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION. 


RADIAL  SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL  SECTION 


(S«^.  Ulmenblattrige  Planera.       §z.  Planera  aquatique. 
&p.  Planera  aouatica. 


114.    PLANERA  AQUATICA.  Gmel. 
Planer  Tree. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION, 


m 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


(^.  Ulmenblattrige  Planera.       §t.  Planera  aquatique. 
Sp.  Planera  aouatica. 


115.    CARYA  AQUATICA,  NUTT. 
Water  Hickory,  Swamp  Hickory,  Bitter  Pecan, 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANQENTIAL    SECTION 


Qet^.  Snmpf-Hickory.     §i^.  Noyer  aquatique.     Sp.  Nogal  acuatico. 


115.    CARYA  AQUATICA,  NUTT. 
Water  Hickory,  Swamp  Hickory,  Bitter  Pecan. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION. 


RADIAL  SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL  SECTION 


(^c^.  Suinpf-Hiokory.     §t,.  Noyer  aquatique.     Sp.  Nogal  acuatico. 


116.    QUERCUS  MICHAUXII,  NUTT. 

Basket  Oak,  Cow  Oak,  Swamp  Chestnut  Oak 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


--~1 


'rf«' 


-— ■  1 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


lAL    SECTION 


(§et..  Korb-Eiche,     §t.  Ohene  de  panier.     Sp.  Roble  de  canasto. 


116.    QUERCUS  MICHAUXII,  NUTT. 

Basket  Oak,  Oow  Oak,  Swamp  Chestnut  Oak 


i      ;•      ■       t"      /        :     '        '^ 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


'I'OfV'' 


I 


RADIAL    SECTION, 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


(^e^.  Korb-Eiche.     §t,  OMne  de  panier.     Sp.  Roble  de  canasto. 


117,    QUERCUS    VIRENS    Ait. 
LIVE  OAK. 


TRANtVEIItK     tBCTION, 


HAOIAC     tlCTfON. 


TAMQINTIAL     tKCTIQN, 

i 

Ger.  Immergrude  Eiche.  FrJ 

Sp.  Roble  slempre  verde. 


I     1|7,^UERGUS    VIRENS    Ait. 
LIVE  OAK. 


r' 


,^ 


TRANeVERSE  EECTION 


RAPiAL  tSGTION. 


TANGENT) A L  SECTION 


118.    QUERCUS  AQUATICA.  WALT. 
Water  Oak,  Duck  Oak,  Possum  Oak,  Punk  Oak. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


iSg:-:;^^?-:!^  ,rv''i>iJf^8S3Sa85*v*»<l^?^^ISP?^;*«:Sl!S^ti 


GENTIAL    SECTION 


(2e^.  Wasser-Eiche.     §^.  Oh^ne  aquatique.     Sp.  Eoble  acuatico. 


118.    QUERCUS  AQUATICA,  Walt. 

Water  Oak,  Duck  Oak,  Possum  Oak,  Punk  Oak. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RAOfAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


(^et^.  Wasser-Eiche.     §t^.  Oh^ne  aquatique.     Sp.  Roble  acuatico. 


119.    TAXODIUM  DISTICHUM,  RICH. 

BaJd  Cypress,  Black  Cypress,  Bed  Cypress,  White  Cypress. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


(^cz.  Zweizeliche  Eibenoypresse.       §t.  Cypres  afeuiUe. 
Sp.  Cipres  deshojado. 


119.    TAXODIUM  DISTICHUM,  RICH. 
Bald  Cypress,  Black  Cypress,  Bed  Cypress.  White  Cypress. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


i^cz.  Zweizeliche  Eibencypresse.       §t.  Cypres  afeuille. 
Sp.  Cipres  deshojado. 


120.    TORR£YA  TAXIFOLIA,  ARN. 
Yew-leaved  Torreya,  Stinking  Oedaj;  Savin. 


TRAN8VEBBE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


§e^  Stink-Ceder.     §z.  Torreya  a  feuiUes  dUi.     Sp.  Cedro  fetido. 


120.    TORREYA  TAXIFOLIA,  ARN. 

Yew-leaved  Torreya,  Stinking  Cedar,  Savin. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION, 


/' 


/ 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


(^n^.  Stink-Oeder.     §^.  Torreya  a  feuilles  dif.     Sp.  Oedro  fetido. 


121.    PINUS  SEROTINA,  MiCHX. 

Pond  Pine. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


J 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


^cz..  Teich-Fichte.       §x..  Pin  dTtang.       Sp.  Pino  pantanoso. 


121.    PINUS  SEROTINA,  MiCHX. 

Pond  Rne. 


'SSS^ 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


■  ilir(ihM'liliir^'r'-r'\Yf^/r{iHi'uvr~' 


RADIAL  SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


§c^.  Teich-Fichte.      St..  Pin  dTEtang.       Sp.  Pino  pantanoso. 


122.    PINUS  CLAUSA,  Vasey. 
Sand  Kne,  Sorab  Pme,  Upland  Spruce  Pine. 


L 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


§ct^.  Sand-Fichte.       §t.  Pin  sablonneaux.      Sp.  Pino  de  arena, 


122.    PINUS  CLAUSA,  Vasey. 
Sand  Pine,  Scrub  Pine,  Upland  Spruce  Pine. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


(^<.z.  Sand-Fichte.      Srt.  Pin  sablonneaux.      Sp.  Pino  de  arena. 


123.    PIN  US  GLABRA,  WALT. 
Lowland  Spruce  Pine,  ??hite  Kne,  Cedar  Pine. 


/I 
/ 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


§«t.  Glatte-Fichte.      §^.  En  de  Oedre.       Sp.  Pino  liso. 


123.    PINUS  GLABRA.  Walt. 
Lowland  Spruce  Pine,  White  Pine,  Oedax  Pine. 


TRANSVER8ESECTI0N. 


RADIAL   SECTION, 


"fJ"  '!!;-","",'"■'"?>"■ 


TANGENTIAL   SECTION 


§e^.  Glatte-Fichte.      §z.  Pin  de  Oedre.       Sp.  Pino  liso. 


124.    PIN  US  PALUSTRIS,  MILL. 

Long-leaved  Pine,  Hard  Pine,  Georgia  Pine,  Southern  Pine. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


^^r.    Langnadelige  Fichte.  f  j^.  Pin  de  feuilles  allonges. 
Sp.  Pino  con  hojas  largas.       j 


124.    PINUS  PALUSTRIS,  MILL. 
Long-leaved  Pine,  Hard  Hne,  Georgia  Pine,  Southern  Pine. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION. 


RADIAL  SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL  SECTION 


^et;.    Langnadelige  Fichte.  §t.  Pin  de  feuilles  allonges. 
Sp.  Pino  con  hojas  largas. 


125.    PINUS  CUBENSIS,  Griseb. 
Slash  Pine,  Swamp  Pine,  Bastard  Pine,  Meadow  Pine. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL    SECTION. 


TANGENTIAL    SECTION 


^<tv.    Oubanische  Fichte.  I 

Sp.  Pino  recortado. 


§x..  Pin  taillade. 


125.    PINUS  CUBENSIS,  Griseb. 
Slash  Pine,  Swamp  Pine,  Bastard  Pine,  Meadow  Pine. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION. 


RADIAL   SECTION. 


TANQENTIAI.   SECTION 


(§cz,.    Onbanische  Fichte.  §^.  Pin  taillade. 

Sp.  Pino  recortado. 


.r^-v-j.*-^  •-■-* 
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